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- Piterature. 


RED LEAVES. 


The year is on the wane, 
The leaves are scant on the trees, 
The fields are vacant of grain, 
And a chill is over the seas; 
There are solemn memories 
Stirring the heart and the brain— 
List to the wind on the roof and the plash of the dreary rain. 





The year is wearing away— 
There’s a crystal over the rills, 
Dead are the lilies of May 
And the purple bloom of the hills, 
The little maiden chills 
: In the shadows long and gray— 
List to the rain on the roof, and the breeze on the window sills. 
Young was she and fair, 
With health in her sweet eyes, 
We have sore need of prayer, 
For beauty sickens and dies. 
"Twas a sorrowful season of sighs, 
When we missed the gleam of her hair— 
List to the wind on the roof, and the rush of tke rain from the skies. 


The year will soon be dead ; 
Desolate are the leas: 
The swallows long have fled 
To suonier climes and seas. 
Pitiless blows the breeze, 
f Pitiless look the skies. 
Did love forsake the world when life forsook her eyes? 


The year is on the wane, 
The leaves are scant on the trees, 
The fields are vacant of grain, 
And a chill is over the seas ; 
There are solemn memories 
Stirring the beart and the brain— 
List to the wind on the roof, and the plash of the dreary rain. 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 
(Not by the Author of the Three Fishers.) "s 


Three Merchants went riding oat into the West, . 
On the wop of the "bua, as the sun Weut down ; 
Each talked of his wile, and how richly she drest, 
And the growing circumference of her new gown : 
For wives must dress, and husbands must pay, 
And there’s plenty to get, and little to say, 
While the Millioer’s Bill is ranning. 


Three wives sat up in Jane Clarke’s for hours, 
And they told her to put every article down ; 
They ordered the silks, and they ordered the flowers, 
And the Bill it kept rolling up, gown upon gown ; 
For wives must dress, and husbands rail! pay, 
Though perhaps they will be in a terrible way 
When they’re dunned for the bill that is ranning. 


Three Bankrupts were figuring in the Gazette 

On a Tuesday night, when the sun went down, 
And the women were weeping, and quite in a pet, 

For the dresses they never will show to the town: 
For wives will dress, though husbands can’t pay, 
And Bankruptcy ’s surely the pleasantest way 

To get rid of the Bill and the dunning. 


—f——_ 


HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRE, 

A calm pure summer moonlight fell upon the Ayrshire mosses and deans, 
but did not silver, as far as we are concerned, the Carrick Castle of Bruce, 
nor Cameron’s lair amidst the heather, nor landward Tintock, nor even 
sea-girt Ailsa Craig, but only the rolling waves of the Atlantic and a 
rey turreted mansion-house built on the water. The dim ivory light 

luminated a gay compaoy met in the dwelling with little thought of 
stillness or solemnity, but with their own sense of effect, grouped care- 
lessly but gracefully in an old-fashioned but not unsuitable drawing- 
room. 

They needed relief, these brilliant supple figures; they demanded 
the background of grey hangings, scant carpet, spindle-legged chairs, 
hard sombre prints. To these very cultivated, very artificial and pic- 
turesque personages, a family sitting-roomh was but a stage, its scenery of 
minor im , where lively, capricious, yet calculating actors were 
“— playing their several parts. 

party was mostly French, from the mass of gallant, dauntless 
——- many of whom were thus entertained with grateful, commis- 
hay tality in household bers had but lately basked 





hose 
ing geniality of the southern atmosphere now lurid and 
with thunder. 
There was a Marquise, worldly, light, and vain, whom adversity had 


not broken, and could not sour. An Abbé, bland and double, bat gen- 
tle and kindly ia bis way; a soldier, volatile, hot-headed, brave as a 
lion, simple as a cbild ; an old man, sad, sacering, indifferent to this 
world and the next, bat with the wrecks of a noble head, and, God help 
him, a noble heart. 

Of the three individuals present of a different nation and creed, two 
closely resembled the others with only that vague, impalpable, but per- 
ceptible distinction of those whose rearing affords a superficial growth 
whieh overspreads but does not aunibilate the original plant. The one 
was a young man, buoyavt, flippant, and reckless as the French soldier, 
bat with a bold defiance io his tone all his own ; the other, a young girl, 

uettish and vivacious as the Marquise, but with a deep consciousness 
her feigning, an undercurrent of watchfal pride and passion, of 
which her model was destitute. The last of the circle was a fair-haired, 
broad-shouldered lad, who stood apart from the others, big. shy, silent— 
but how earnest amid their shallowness, how devoted amid their fickle- 
ness. How he gazed on the arch heughty girl, with her lilies and roses, 
her pencilled brows, her magnificent magnificently arranged, her 
rich silk and airy lace, and muslin folded and gathering and falling into 
lines which were the postry of attire, unless where a piquant provoking 
band, or peak, reminded the gazer that the pri was a woman, 

&@ mocking mischievous woman, as well asa radiant lady. How he lis- 
tened to her contradictory words, witty and liquid in their most worth- 
less accents! how be drank in her songs, the notes of her harp, the rustle 
of her dress, the fall of her foot! how he started if she moved! how he 
her, h his eyes were on the ground, though his head was in 
hands, and she marked him ceaselessiy, half with cruel triumph, balf 
with a flutter aud faintness which she resisted and denied—aagrily, 





of Les Rochers survives the glare and terrible staleness of the Versailles | 


of Louis XV., a blunt camp from the soldier, a sarcasm from the phi- 
losopher, a joyous barcarole, strangely succeeded by a snatch from that 
lament of woe wrung forth by the fatal field of Flodden, and the com- 
pany dispersed, the horse’s hoof of the single stranger of the evening ring- 
ng on the causeway, as he made for the smooth sands of the bay, the 


lights one by one leaping out, and the pale moon remaining mistress of | 


Earleeraig as when the warder on yon tower peered out over the waters 
for the boat of the savage Irish kern, or lit the bale-fire that summoned 
Montgomery and Muir to ride and run for the love or the fear of Boswell 
of Earlscraig. 

Had these old-world times returned by magic? had a crazed serving- 
man revived the vanished daties of his warlike predecessor? was the 
wraith of seneschal or man-at-arms conjuring up a ghostly beacon to 
stream into the soft air? was an evil spirit about to bewilder and mis- 
lead a fated ship to meet its doom on the jagged rocks beneath the dead 
calm of that glassy sea? So dense the vapour that suddenly gathered 
over Earlscraig, till, like an electric flash, a jet of flame sprang from a 


. | high casement and lit up the gathering obscurity. No horn blew, no bu- 


gle sounded, no tramp of horse or hurrying feet broke the silence ; the 
house lay in profound rest, the sleepers slept on, though truly that was 
~ phantom glare, no marsh gleam, but the near presence of an awful 


‘oe. 

And the smoke burst forth in thicker, more suffocating volumes ; the 
red streamers shot up again and again, the burning embers fell like thick- 
est swarms of fire-flies, before a single hasty step roused an echo already 
lost in the roar and crackle of fire. A scared, balf-dressed servant ran out 
into the court, flung up his hands as he looked around him, hurried back, 
and suddenly the great bell pealed out its faithful alaram. ‘‘ Good folk, 
good folk, danger is at the door! For Jesus’ sake and your dear lives, 
up and flee! The angels hold out their hands, Sodom is around you— 
away, away!” 

The summons was not in vain. Withia a few seconds clamoronus out- 
cries, shrieks of dismay, the dashing open of doors and windows, an- 
swered the proclamation. A horror-strack crowd assembled rapidly in 
the court ; but notwithstanding that the Abbé’s wan face and shaven 
crown appeared speedily, and the soldier shouted, “ Who is in dan- 
ger? mes camarades, suivez-moi /”” the philosopher instinctively elected him- 
self commander ; he rose, tall and erect, over the heads of his fellows ; 
his face flashed aud brightened ; he spoke words of wisdom and resolu- 
tion whose spirit men recognised through the veil of his frozen tougue— 
cravens shrank back, brave men rallied round him! 

“ Where is Boswell? Mon Diu / the house is burning and the master 
is not found! Adolphe, sauve la; Marquise, cet escalier n'est pas perdu. But 
where is Boswell ? Show his room to me—the nearest way—quick, or he 
perishes. AA, le voila !” 

Down a flight of side steps stumbled the butler and a favourite groom, 
bearing between them the young laird, motionless, senseless, his dress 
dishevelled, but unscathed by flame, unstained by blood ; his marked im- 
perious features breathing, yet unconscious, heavy, and lethargic. 

The Abbé and his elder friend exchanged glances. The brow of the 
latter contracted in disgust and gloom. 

“ Adolphe and he played billiards against my desire, as if he were not 
béte enough already,” he said in an under-tone. “ Lay him here, my 
friends,”’ to the servants, “ and listen to me. If you love the Seigneur, 
let him never kuow that thus it happened this night. Cover him with a 
mantle ; he will awake to see his chateau a ruin; Mais, n'importe, we will 
do our best. Carry out what is most precious ; bring up buckets of wa- 
ter. Ma foi, there is enough at hand.’ 

Yes ; at their feet, by a few fathoms unavailable ‘lay the broad sea, 
sufficient to extinguish the conflagration of a thousand cities, while the 
house above was rent with fierce heat, to which the sea only reddened 
like blood, in sympathy with the migpight sky. 

The Marquise was rescued sobbifg and shivering, bat sharing her 
blanket with one of the poor servant girls; even the old bed-ridden 
nurse, 80 blind and stupid with age that none could satisfy her of the 

a of the tumult and din, was carried abroad, and placed on the 

rrace beside the master ; where no sooner did she ehend intuitively 
the neighbour of her proudly cherished nursling, than she left off hor 
weak ing, and began to croon over him as fondly and contentedly 
as when he lay an innocent babe in bie le. 

“ Are yon weary, @eriscralg? Have come back sorely tired from 
the huat or the race? Weary fall the folk that let you lie down 
with the dewdrops on your bonny curis—bonnier than Miss Alice’s, for 
all their fleechin’—as if it were high noon. Not but noontide has its ills 
too; but you would never heed a bonnet, neither for sun nor wind. A 
wild laddie, a wild laddie, Earlscraig !”’ 

Eager but ignorant hands were piling up heaps of miscellaneous goods 
—pictures, feather-beds, old armour, plate, mirrors, harness, ear-pets, 
wearing apparel—the first seized, and all tossed together in wild confu- 
sion. The moon was hidden ; air, earth, and water were lurid ; a hot 
blast blew in men’s faces, which alone remained white and hagga:d, when 
a murmur and question, a doubt and frenzy, first stirred and convulsed 
the mass, “ Where was Miss Alice?” Ay, where was Miss Alice? Who 
had seen her? Speak, in God’s name !—shout her name until her voice 
replies, and men’s shuddering souls are freed from this ghastly night- 


mare. 

Miss Alice! Alice Boswell! you are safe, lamenting unseen the home 
of your fathers ; you are not within that turret whose foundation rock 
descends sheer into the sea—that turret close by which the demon began 
bis work, where his forked tongue is now licking each loophole and out- 
let, where beams are bursting, and the yawaing jaws of hell are about to 
swallow up the rapid wreck—forgotten, forsaken—the queen of hearts, 
the wooed and worshipped beauty ; fair and sweet, ripe and rare, the sole 
daughter of the race ; the charm and delight of its grey heads? 

Oh, Father, thou art terrible in thy decrees! Ob, men, ye are miser- 
able fools! She is there by the blazing framework of the window of her 
chamber, which she has never quitted ; her hair loose, some portion of 
her dress cast about her, her eyes wide open and glazing with terror, but 
strangely beautifal—with a glory behind and about her ; an unearthly 
brightness on brow and cheek, and white arm stretched out imploringly, 
despairiogly for help—help in her utmost need. 

They pressed forward ; they looked up in anguish ; old men who had 
followed her a fairy child, friends of long standing, acquaint of yes- 
terday. Again aod again the gallant soldier penetrated the low door- 
way; again and again he swerved and reeviled from the farnace fumes 
that met him—a more fearful encounter than the fury of the eans culottes 
and the reeking pools beneath the guillotine. 

“ Courage, soldats! Vive Ja mort, pour la femme et pour la gloire ;” 
and with a shout, half-exulting, half-maddened, the Gallic blood again 
fired to the desperate feat. There a diversion arose—a rash to the oppo- 
site side of the building—a ladder, of use there—another of forcing open 
a closed-up and disused gallery of communication, seized hold of these 
wildly agitated minds, and offered a vent to the pent-up sympathy and 
distress. New energy supplanted stapor ; and through the deep hush of 
the fire there could be distinguished the blows of axe and hammer, 
wielded lustily by stalwart and devoted arms, eager to clear a way of 
life and liberty to the captive. 

Bat the attempt was a work of time, and louder crackled and hissed 
the flames. A fiercer blaze filled the sky, and glittered back from the 
waves ; the serpent tongues drew together, and shot up through the room 
in a yellow pyramid. The zealous labourers panted in the sickness of 
horror and tue chill of great awe. 

“ A boat, a boat !’’ called a voice from the outer circle. The thinker, 
the scorner, stood on the verge of the rocks, above the illuminated sea, 
bis head bare, bis coat stripped off. ‘Let Mademoiselle cast herself 
from the casement instantly ; it is her only hope. I can swim; I will 
hold her up until a boat is launched. Courage, Mademoiselle ; trust in 
God and iu me.” 

“ Yes, Marquise,” he whispered for a second to his countrywoman near 
him ; “I have lost God for many a day ; I have found him agaio inthis 
hour. A Te Deum for my requiem!” and looking aghast upon his face 
in the great light, the Marquise crossed herself, and averred ever after- 
wards that it was transformed like unto that of his patron saint, St. 
Francie. The next moment he plunged into the midnight sea; those 
who witnessed the action declared that the reflection of the burning was 
so strong he seemed to sink into a lake of fire, where he rose again pre- 
sently, breasting the waters stoutly and successfully. 

The girl saw the design ; she comprebended it, and the hoarse mur- 
mar of encouragement that hailed its presence of mind. The conceutra- 
tion of the flames, whicysthreatened every moment to bring down 4 por- 
tion of the ponderous roof in one destroying crash, left a freer passage. 
She advanced quickly—she put ber foot on the smouldering siil; she 
paused, hesitated. It was a fearful alteraative. 

« Leap down, leap down, Miss Alice ; a drowning man has two lives, 
a baroiog man but one. Down, down, or you are lost!” 

But another cry mingled with the vehement appeal—a piercing, con- 
fident cry, that would bave vibrated on the dulled ear of the dying, al- 
though it said only, “ I am coming, Alice Boswell ; I am coming ;” 
his panting, foam-flaked horse; he flang himself 





He was there, on 





aes the saddle ; he heard her answer, “ Hector Garret, save me, save 
me 

He broke the circle as Samson burst the green withes; he paralysed 
all remonstrance ; he vanished into the abyss which the great stair-case 
presented. He must have borne a charmed life to reach thus far— 
when a mightier roar, a perfect column of fire, a thundering avalanche 
of glowing timber and huge stones descended with the shock of an earth- 


| quake, aud rebounded into the sea, ingulphing for ever the fair slight 


form within. 

By daring and magnanimous effort and main force, other arms bore 
back Hector Garret from the tottering walls and shaken foundation ; 
and the boat rowed out and delivered the heroic Frenchman. The sink- 
ing in of the turret roof satiated the destroyer, so that the farther wing 
of the house was preserved. Its master lived unharmed, to rouse him- 
self from his portentous slumber and face his calamity, while the lover 
lay writhing and raging in the clutch of wild fever, more merciful far 
than high health. 

Bat the sammer sun shining down on the sea, once more blue and 
clear as heaven, fell on black yawning gaps and mounds of ashes; on 
shivered glass and strewn relics of former luxury ; on the very grass of 
the promnotory, brown and withered, and trodden into the earth for many 
a yard ; on the horrible grave of the maiden who had watched her own 
image in the crystal pools, lilted her syren songs to the break of the 
waves, woven at once chains for her adorers and the web of that des- 
tiny which buried her there, unshroaded and uncoffiaed—“ while seed- - 
time and harvest, day and night, should endure,” 

CHAPTER IL—THE OFFER, 

The rush of trade, not quite so deep and rapid thirty years since as 
now, but still strong and swift, the growth of ceaturies, though the 
Clyde was yet forded by man and horse where ships now ride at anchor 
was hurrying, jostling, trampling onward in Jamaica-street and Bucha- 
nan-street and their busy thoroughfares; but within our qaarter were 
the stillness and dimness, the cold, lofty, classic repose of the noble col- 
lege to which a professor’s house was in immediate vicinity, 

The room, large, low-roofed, with small, peaked windows, had not 
been built in modern times. The furniture was almost in keeping : 
roomy settees, broad, plain ribbed-backed chairs, with faded worked 
covers, the task of fingers crumbled into dust, heavy bookcases loaded 
with pro jonately ponder us or curiously quaint volumes, and mir- 
— their frames like coffins covered with black velvet and relieved 

Y giiding. 

The only fresh and fragrant thing in the room—ay, or in the house, 
where master and mistress and servants were old and withered, with 
chilled blood and subdued step:—was a young girl seated on a window- 
seat, her hands lightly crossed, —— white clouds in the Jul 
sky, white, though nothing else in Glasgow is so, and the air 
heavy with perpetual smoke and vapour. 

That girl, too broad browed and large eyed for mere youthful beauty, 
bat with such an arch delicate, girlish mouth and chio as betokened her 
a frank, unsophisticated, merry child, after all, was Leslie Bower, the 
young daughter and only child of an erudite and venerated professor. 

As Leslie had no brothers and no sisters, in a sense she had neither 
father nor mother, for Professor Bower was the son, husband, and father 
of his books, and be had so mighty a family of these, aucieat and modern, 
that he had very little time or attention to » for ties of the flesh. He 
was a mild, absent, engrossed old man, flashing into energy and genius 
in his own field of learning, but in the world of ordinary humanity a body 
without a soul. 

Professor Bower married late in life, well or ill, a timid, shrinking 
English wife, who, removed from all early ties, and never mingling in 
Glasgow society, lapsed into a stillness as profound as his own. 

Dr. Bower took little notice of his child ; he had, what with duties and 
studies, no leisure: he read in his slippered morning gown, he read at 
meals, he read by his evening lamp ; probably, if Mrs. Bower would con- 
fess it, ke kept a volume under his pillow. No wonder he was a blear 
eyed, poking, muttering old man, much more interested in Haonibal than 
in Buonaparte, regarding Leslie like the house, the yearly income, the 
rector, the students, the janitors, as of many abetract facts with 
which ‘he troabled himself as little as pogible. 

Mrs. Bower cared for Leslie's beaith comfort with scrupulous, ner 
gard ; abe wes ts shy and egoralonl os pec Losis XVI, 20d porhape 
; was as shy eg?watical as is 09 

ould have demanded as tragic a domestié revolution to have hee 
up to lively tenderness. Leslie might have been as dubious as Marie 
Antoinette of the amount of love entertained tor her by her nearest kin, 
but curiously, though affectionate and passionate enough to have been 
the pare and innocent child of some fiery Jacobin, she bad not vexed her- 
self about this mystery. One sees every day lush purple and rose-flow- 
ered plants growing in unaccountable shade ; true, their associates are 
pale and drooping, and the growth of the bardier is treacherous, aod may 
distil poison, but the evil principle is gradual, and afver conditions haye 
been confirmed and matured. 

The stronger portion of Leslie’s nature, which required abundant and 
invigorating food, was slow of development ; the lighter side flourished 
io the silent, dull house, where nothing else courted the sunbeam. In 
her childhood and girlhood, Leslie had gone out to school, and although 
always somewhat marked and individual in character, she had compa- 
nions, friends, sufficient sympathy and intercourse for an independent, 
baoyaat nature at the most plastic period of its existence. This stage of 
life was bat lately left behind ; Leslie had not long learnt that now she 
was removed from classes and masters, and must in a great measure con- 
fine her acquaintances to those who returned her visite at her father’s 
house ; and as visitors put mamma and papa about, and did not suit 
their habits, she mast resign her little world, and be almost as quiet and 
solitary as ber elders. Leslie had just begun to sigh @ little for the old 
thronged, bustling class-rooms which she had lightly esteemed, and was 
active by fits and starts in numerous self-adopted occu which could 
put former ones out of her head, and fill up the great gaps in her time 
and thoughts, for she was not inclined to sit down under a difficulty, but 
instinctively battled with it first in a thousand — 

Thus Leslie had her flower-painting—few natural flowers she saw, poor 
girl—card boxes, worsted vases, egg-shell baskets, embroidery 
canary bird, and books—the last greedily devou She did not assist 
her mother, because although their household was limited, Mra. Bower’s 
quiet, methodical plans were perfect, and she ge declined all inter- 
ference with her daily round, Neither did Leslie work for her father, 
because the professor would as soon bave employed her canary bird. She 
was not thoughtful and painstaking for the poor, because, though accus- 
tomed to a species of almsgiving, she beard nothing, saw nothing of 
nearer or higher association with her neighbours. Yet there was capa- 
city enough in that heart and braia fur good or for evil. 

So Leslie sat there, pausing in her sewing, and gazing idly at the sky, 
with a girl’s quick peusiveness and thick-coming fancies. 

“ How blue it was yonder! yet the world below was rather stupid and 
tiresome, and it was hard to say what people toiled so arduously for. 
There were other lands and other people: should she ever see them? 
Surely, for she was quite young. She wished they could - summer 
down the water, out of this din and dust, to some coast vill or lonel 
loch between lofty purple mountains, such as she had seen when wi 
Mrs. EAliot ; papa might spare a few weeks, as people did ; they had 
no holidays, and it was so hot and close, and always the same. But she 
supposed she must be conteated, and go away to cool and compose her- 
self in the crypt of their own cathedral. How grand it was; how solema 
the aisles and arches on every side, like forest trees: and then the monu- 
ments! What stories she inveated for them, and St. Mungo’s Well. St, 
Mungo, austere, yet beneficent ; with bare feet, cowled head, scarred 
back, and hardest of all, swept and garnished heart, with his fraitfal bless- 
ing, ‘ Let Glasgow flourish.’ What would St. Muogo thiuk now of the 
city of the tree, the fish, and the bell?” 

This hoar, venerable, beautiful feat of art was to the imprisoned 
Glasgow girl as St. Paul's to such another isolated imaginative na- 
ture. 

There was a knock at the street-door; a very decided application of 
the qacer, twisted knocker. Leslie roused herself: ey 
that ; none of the janitors ; and this was not Dr. Murdoch or Dr. Ware's 
hour: the girl was accurate in taps and footsteps. Some one was shown 
in ;@ mau’s voice was heard greeting “ Dr. Bower,” before the stady 
door wus closed. Leslie started up with pleased surprise,—“ Hector Gar- 
ret of Otter! he will tell us how the couatry is looking ; be will bring 
news from Feradean,” and for the next hour ahe sat in happy, patient ex- 

tation. 
Pies. Bower, a fair, faded, grave vr eogre h into the room, and eat 
dowa with her needlework ia the other window. 

“Mamma,” exclaimed Leslie, “do you know that Hector Garret of Otter 
is downstairs with papa?” 

oe 


« He never fails to ask for us; don’t you think we’ll see him here by 
and bye?” 
“JI do not kaow, it depends upon his engagements.” 
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“ | wooder what brings him to Glasgow just now ; he mast fad it so 
much more agreeable at bome,”’ with a little sigh. 

* Leslie, I dou’t thiak you bave auythiag to do with that.” 

“No, certainly ; Hector Garret and I are, two very different per- 
sons,” 

* Leslie!” 

* Well, mamma.” 

“1 wisp you would not say Hector Garret ; {t does not sound proper in 
agirl like you.” 

“I suppose it does not, He must have been a grown-up man when 
I wasacvild. I have caught the habit from papa, but I have not the 
least inclination to use the uame to his face.” 

“ I should thiok not, Leslie ;” and the cooversation dropped. 

Presently the stranger entered deliberately ; a tall, fair, handsome man 
of eight-aud-thirty or forty, with oue of those cold, intellectual, sta- 
tuesque faces in which there is a chill harmony, and which are types of 
@ calm temperament or ao extinct volcano. Perbaps it was that cast of 
countenance which recommended him tu the Bowers; yet Leslie was dark, 
bright aud variable, 

toe visitor brought a gift in his hand—a basket of flowers and summer 
fruit, ot which Leslie eagerly relieved, while she struggled in vaia to look 
politely obliged, and not irrationally elated. ~ 

“So kiod uf you to trouble yoursel!! Such a teautiful flower—wild 
roses and hawthora—I like so much to have thm, though they wither 
very soon. I dare say they grew where 

Fairies light, i 
On Cassilis Downans dance. 
(Barns was becoming famous, and Leslie bad picked up the lines some- 
where). “ Aad the strawberries, ob, they must be from Ferodean.” 

The bearer nodded and smiled. ; 

“ 1 knew it by iustinet,’”’ and Leslie began eating them like a tempted 
ebild, stain'ng her pretty lips. “ Those old vorws ou each side of the suin- 
mer bouse where papa first learned his lessoas—+1 wonder if there are jack- 
daws there still ; wont you have some?” 

“ No, thank you. bat a memory you have, Miss Bower!” 

“ Perndeao is my Highland bill, When popa is very stiff and helpless 
from rbeamatism,.be talks of it sometimes, {t is so long ago ; he was so 
different thea.” / 

Mr. Garret and Mrs. Bower exchanged a few civil words on bis jour- 
ney, the spring weather, the state of the wef, soon exhausted, us two ta- 
citura people who force their speeches; then he became Leslie’s pro- 

y, sut dowa beside ber, watched her afranging her flowers, — 
a little, aud spoke now and thea ia anjwer ww her questions, and that 
was sufficient. 

Hector Garret was particularly stripk this eveniug with the incon- 
gruity of Leslic’s presence in the professhr’s dry, silent, scholastic home 
—her t , shaded exi - want of natural associations, 
her separation irom fitting panioust§p. He p d upon her fu- 
ture ; he was well acquaiated with ber r$rospects ; he knew much better 
thao she did that the money with whic, his fatver bad bought up the 
mortgages on Ferndean, apd fivally the estate itself, was drained and 
scattered long ago, and thes the miseradle annuity upoa which the Pro- 
fessor rested peacetully ag a provision fe his widow and child, died with 
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the former. 1t was hard of credence that a man sbould be so regardless 
of bis own family, but philosophy, Epicurean in its tendency, though it 
was but a student’s sell-indulgeuce—the echo of the mystic, sublime dis- 
courses of the Greek porches, the faipt but sacred trace of the march of 
vast armies, and the full of aations, saused Leslie to dwindle into a mere 
speck in the creation. Of course she would be provided for somehow : 
marry, or make ber own livelihood, Socrates did not plague bimself 
Much about the fate of Xantippe: Seneca wrot. from his exile to con- 
sole bis mother, but the episties were fur the benefit of the world at large, 
fod destined to descend to future generations of barbariaos. 

What a frank, single-hearted youug girl she seemed to Hector Garret 
—latelligeut, capable of compretiendiug him in a degree, amusing him 
with her similes aod suggestions ; pretty, too, as one of those wild roses 
or pinks toat sbe prized so highly, though she wore a sober green flowered 
silk dress—sbould like to see ber in w white gowa. He supposed that 
Was not a convenient towa wear, Pope had uomasked women, but be 


Could not help thinking that afresh, simple, kind young gitl would be 
rather a t 


— object of daily enoounwr. She would grow older, of 
Course. That was a pity ; still rhe would be qrogetesing tate ano un- 
soph woman, whow servants would obey 









_s Even men bad a gush of tea- 
usive, humble mothers ; and best so iv 


ife. 

Leslie kuew notbigg of these meditations. She only understood Hector 
Garret asa friend, distinguisbed per-ouually, and gifted men- 
tally—for ber eet great store upon bim—bat, not ualike the gruff 

ts to whom she was accustomed, coudesceading to her 
gaorance, with a courtesy the neurest high-breeding she bad 
She was g ad to see Hector Garret, even if be did not bring 
a of the couutry with him. She parted from him with a sense ol 
loss—a passing sudoess that bung upon ber for an bour or two, like the 
rou the river, which misses the greea boughs aud waving woods, 

ens cighe sluggishly past wharfs and warehouses, 

Ik was a still greater surprice to Lerlie when Hector Garret came again 
the next evening. He bad never been with them on two successive 
days. She bad judged him back in Ayrshire, aluhough he bad not dis- 
tinctly referred to hisepeedy return. But he was here, aud Leslie eater- 
tained bim as usual. 

“ Should vot you like to see Ferndean ?” inquired Hector Garret. 

“ Don’t speak of it,”’ Leslie cautioned him, soberly ; “ it would be far 
too great bsppiners for this world.” 

« Why, what sort of dismal place do you think the world?” 

“ Too good a place for you aud me,” Leslie answered evasively, and 
with a touch of fun. 

* But this is the very season for Ferndean and Otter, when the pasture 
is gay a8 a garden, and you can bave boating every day in the creeks, 
more sheltered than the moorlund lochs,” 

The tears came into Leslie’s eyes. 

“1 think it is unkind of you, Mr, Garret, to tempt me with such pic- 
tures,” she answered, balf pettishly. 

“I mean to be kind,” be responded, quickly. “I may err, but I can 
take refuge in my intentions, You muy see Ferndean aud Otter, if you 
one Consent to go there, and dwell there as a grave man’s friend and 
w 

Leslie started violently, and the blood rushed over her face. 

“| beg your pardon, sir, but you don’t mean it?” 

“1 do mean it, Leslie, as the beet fur both of us; and I ask you plainly 
and directly to marry me: if you agree, | hope aud trust that you will 
never regret it.” 

Leslie trembled very much, She said afterwards that she pinched ber 
arm to satisfy herself that she was awake, but she was not quite over- 


come. 

* | was never addressed so before. 
are very good, but I am not fit.” 

He interrupted her—not with vows and protestations, but resolutely 
and convincingly. 

“1 am the best jadge of your fitness,—you must judge for yourself 
also, I am certain of your father’s and mother’s acquiescence, so I do 
Bot mention them, But do not burry; tuke time, consult your owa 

; consider the whole matier. 1] will not press for your decision. I 
will wait days, weeks. I will go down to Otter in the meantime, if you 
prefer it. t if you do say yes, remember, dear Leslie, you coufer u 
me the greatest boon that a woman cau bestow on a man, aud I thiuk | 
ain capable of appreciating it.”’ 

He spoke with singular impsrtiality, but without reassuring his hearer. 
Leslie looked belplessiy up to bim, excited aud distressed. 

He emiled a little, aud — a brief sigh. 

“ You are oot satisfied. You are too candid and generous. You wish 
me to take my refusal atonce. You feel that I am too old, too dull to 

me 

“Ob, no, 20,” Leslie exclaimed, feeling herself convicted of terrible 
selfishness and conceit, while her beart was throbbing to pain with ha- 
mility end gratitude. “ You bave done me a great honour, and if you 
would not be diseppointed—if you would bear with me—if you are not 
deceiving yourself in your nobieness—I should be so happy to go to 


do not know what tosay. You 





eau. 

He thanked ber eloquently, and talked to her a little longer, kindly 
and affectionately, and then be offered to seek ber father ; and left her to 
her agitated reflections. Whata fine, dignified mam he looked. Could 
is be possible that this was ber lot in life? Aud the very sun which bad 
risen upon ber pleoning a walk with Mary Elliot next week, was yet 
streaming — ber poor — of geraniums on the dusty window-sill. 
Bhe quitted ber seat, and began to walk quickly up and down. 

“ Leslie, you are shaking the room.” had been in the farther 
Window witb ber sewing all the time. 


sie, tetiad tho heown window-cnrtain, Guttering ber hend 


“ Leslie you are pulling that curtain awry.” 

“T cannot belp it, mamma.” 

“Why not, child? Are you ill?” 

“Yes-—no. Mamma, [ don’t kaow what to think—I can’t think. But 
Hector Garret has asked me to be bis wife.” 

Mrs. Bower's needle dropped from her fiogers. She stared at her 
daughter. She rose slowly. 

* Impossible, Leslie,” sbe observed. 

Leslie laughed hysterically. 

“ Yes, indeed. It was very strange, bat I heard every word.” 

“ Are you certain you are not mistaken ?” 


Leslie was not disturbed or vexed by her incredulity. 

“ Quite certain. I know it was only yesterday that you scolded me 
for taking liberties with his name ; but he was perfectly serious, and he 
has gone to tell papa.” 

Mrs, Bower gazed wistfully on Leslie, and a faint red colour rose in 
her cheek, while she interlaced her fiagers nervously. 

* Leslie,” she asked agaio, ia a shaken voice, “ do you know what you 
are duing?”’ 

Leslie looked frightened. . 

“Is it so very terrible, mamma? I should age | have married 
some a girls mean to do it—and only think of Ferndean and 
Outer. Besides, there is nobody I could like so well as Hector Garret, 
1 am quite sure, although I little guessed he cared so much for me ;” 
and Lesiie’s eyes fell, @ sunoy, rosy glow mantled over her whole 
face, rendering it very soft and fair. 

“I see it is to be, Leslie. May it be for your welfare, my dear ;” and 
her mother stooped abruptly, and kissed the young averted cheek. 

Leslie was awed. She dreaded that ber father would be equally moved, 
and then she did not know how she could stand it. But ebe might have 
spared herself the apprebension : for when the Professor shuffled in he sat 
down as usual, fambied for his spectacles, looked rouud with the most 
unconscious eye, observed that “ Ware” bad that day exceeded in his lec- 
ture by twenty miuutes—“ a bad practice,” (Dr. Bower was himself no- 
toriously uopuactual ;) and took not the slightest notice of any event of 
greater importance until Leslie’s suspense bad been ao long on the rack 
that it began to subside into dismay, when, glanciag up a moment, he 
observed pareathetically, as he turned a page—* Child! you have my 
approval of a uoion with Hector Garret—an odd fancy, but that is no 
busivess of ours,”—dropped bis eyes again on his volume, and made no 
farther allusion to the subject for the rest of the evening—no, nor ever 
agaio, of bis own free will. Heetor Garret assailed bim on preliminaries, 
his wife patiently waylaid and besieged him for the necessary funds, ac- 
quain'ances congratulated him—he was by compulsion drawa more than 
once from roots and esthetics ; but left to himself, he would have as- 
conte: forgotten his daughter's wedding-day, as he had done that of her 

tism. 
slie recovered from the stunning suddenness of her fate, and awoke 
fally to its brightaess. To go down to Ayrshire and dwell there among 
hills and streams, and pure heather scented air, like any ny mower to 
be nearest and dearest to Hector Garret;—already the imaginative, 
warm-hearted girl began to raise bim into a divinity. 

Leslie was supremely conteat, gay and giddy with present excitement ; 
with the pretty bustle of being so important and so occupied—she whose 
whole time lately had been vacant and idle—so willing to admire her 
new possessions, so openly elated with their superiority, and not insensi- 
ble to the fact that all these promioent obtrasive cares were but little 
superfluous notes of the great symphony upon which she had entered, 
ane ween infinitely deeper, fuller, higher tones she would learn well by 
and bye. 

Leslie Bower was the personification of joy, and no one meddled with 
ber visions. Hector Garret was making bis preparations at Outer ; and 
when Leslie sang as she stitched, @d ran lightly up and down, only the 
servants in the kitchen laid their heads together, and confided to each 
ovher that “ never did they see so daffia’ a bride ; Mies Leslie should ken 
that @ greetio’ bride’s a bappy bride!” but no one told Leslie—n@ one 
taught ber the tender meaviug of the wise old proverb—no one warn 

her of the realities of life, so much sadder, so much holier, purer, more 
peaceful than any illusion, Her mother had relapsed into se pemem/ 
calmness, rather wounding allo herself 






oue else—no ; Leslie was quite unaware that ber gladness wus ominous. 
Only the shadow of a warning crossed Leslie’s path of roses, and she 
disregarded it. Her confidence ia Hector Garret and in life remained 
unbounded. 


Leslie bad gone to the best known of her early companions, her cup 
brimming over in the gracious privilege of beguing ary Elliot to be 
ber bridesmaid. The Elliots bad been kind to ber, and bad once taken 
ber to their cheerful country-house ; and now Maury was to witaess the 
ceremony, and Hector Garret bad said that she might, if they pleased, 
pay Leslie a long visit at Oxter. 

Mary Elliot was a little older, a little more experienced in womanly 
knowledge than Leslie. s 

* How strange it sounds that you should be married so soon, Leslie, 
from your old house, where we thought you buried. We believed tbat you 
must lead a single life, unless your father made a pet of one of his stu- 
dents; and then you must have waited until he left ary oll 

“It is the reverse. I bave no time to lose,” nodded lie ; “ only 
Hector Garret ie not old-looking. I don’t believe that be has a grey hair 
in bis head. He is ‘a far bandsomer man than Susan Cheyane’s sister's 
husband.” 

“1 know it; he was 
of you, Leslie.” 

* I suppose—a little, or he would not have me.” 

“ Does be flatter you, pretend that you are a queen, say all manner of 
fine things to you? I shuold like to be enlighteued.” 

“No, no, Mary ; real meu are not like men in books—and he is not 
foolish.” 

* But it is not foolish in a lover. They are all out of their senses— 
blind by admiration and ion.” 

“ Perbaps ; but Hector Garret is a clever man, only he speaks when he 
is spoken to, and does not forget you when out of sight. And do you 
know, I bave been used to clever people, and decidedly prefer to look up 
to a man.” 

* What does he call you, Leslie?” 

“ Woy, Leslie, to be sure, or Miss Bower. You would not have him 
say Mrs. Garret yet?” And Leslie covered her face and laughed agaio, 
aud reddened to the tips of her flogers. 

“ Not ‘ Bonnie Leslie,’ ‘Jewel,’ * Angel,’” jested Mary, thrilling at 
the echo of a certain low, fluttered voice, that had sounded in ber own 
ears and would wilfully repeat, “Winsome Mary,” “ Little Woman,” 
“ Witch! 

“ No,” Leslie replied, with honest frankness, “ that would be speaking 
nonsense ; and if Hector Garret thinks nonsense that is bad enough.” 

* Do you remember how we talked sometimes of our husbands ?’ 

“Yes, Ido. They were all to be heroes.” 

“ And ya were to be courted on bended knees, Yes, Leslie, solicited 
again aod again ; and when you yieldéd at last it should be such an act 
of grace that the poor fellow would be half mad with delight.” 

“| was mad myself. I was full of some songor bit of poetry. I tell 
ou again, Mary, if you have not found it out for yourself, real life is not 
ike a book, Heowos Garret is not the man to beg aad implore, and wait 

patiently for a score of years. I wish you saw how be manages 
bis strong horse. He sits, and does not yield an bair’s breadth. 
Though it paws aod rears, he just holds its head tight and pats its neck. 
Now, | waut him to check and guide me. I have been left a great deal to 
myself. Papa aod mamma are not young, and it appears to me that a 
siugle child is not enough to draw out the sympathies of w staid, silent 
couple. They bave been very kind to me all my life, and I ought to be 

lad that they will not miss me much. But although it was wrong, I 

ve ofien felt a little forloro, and been tempted to have bad, discontea- 
ted thoughts all by myself. However, that is over, and I hope I’m go- 
ing to be « good and sensible woman now. And, Mary, I am so anxious 
to have your opinion upon my crimson pelisse, because mamma does not 
ey yy = aod I cannot be certain that it is proper merel, 
00 @ mantua-muker's word and my own taste. I would like to do Hec- 
tor Garret credit ; not that 1 can really do so in any eyes bat his own.” 


—f——— 
PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE : 
A LAY SERMON—BY SHIRLEY. 


This season of the year, when, through habitual communion with the 
moor-fow! and the beatber, we are enabied to rise ia a calm and emanci- 


pointed out tome in the street. Is he Wery fond 





der through the biuken glens with half a dozen literary vagabonds at our 


Mrs. Bower bad never so cross-examined her daughter in her life ; bat | b 







t ’s perceptions when she 
to think Of it, for she did Nugering asgiduity that was so in- throw auy 
tent it might have been em) upon her shroud. Aba tere was nO 


heels; we drink our smuggled whisky and water beside the camp-fires 
of questionable gipsy settlements ; we even profanely enjoy at times 
the guerilla warfare which the light-beaded gentry on against the 
True and the Beautiful of modera civilized life. Evil com 

corrupt manners. At such seasons we dare to question evea the 
historic and the purity of statesmen, or the piety of divines. 

The Right Hoaourable Benjamia Disraeli is a godsend to the Boheme 
de lettres. He is the first of the race who has been trasted with the ex- 
chequer. He has frankly announced that he does not resign the priaci- 
ples or renounce the practices of the Ishmaelites of society. The god 
of red tape io religion and politics hates this Free Lance with its whole 

eart. has defied the respectabilities, fought them on their own 
grouad, and routed them ignominiously. He can afford to scoff with im- 
punity at the leader of the Paritans, in the face of Puritan England. 
Noble lords await bis —— and wealthy ding 
Eastern metapbor—tie his shoe-strings. Upon the whole, at the present 
moment he is perhaps the greatest man in the great metropolis—his 
cousia Rothschild not excepted. Young Mr. Disraeli was fluent and 
volatile as ether ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a grave and 
solemn personage ; very maguificent in the dignified deference be pays to 
the asrembly which he rules, and to the beef-eaters of old England who 
sit bebind his back. But the whole affair isa farce at bottom. Were he 
for a single moment to unloose the cat-like restraint in which he contains 
himself, be would inevitably burst into a passion of Jove like laughter 
which would fright St. Stephen’s from its propriety. The fierce wild 
light of the Ishmuelitish wanderer would gleam from his eyes, and cast- 
ing bimself upon “ The Daughter of the Eastern Sun,” ere Spooner and 
Newdegate had recovered from their panic at the “excessive im 
dence ” of the minister, the Arab would disappear amid the dust of the 
dec ert. How can the politics of our puny societies affect a man like this? 
Talk of consistency or of inconsistency to the Bedouia sheik whom you 
have caught, and {tried to tame! “ What’s Hecaba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?” Tory, Whig, Radical are only names ; but the conduct of war, 
of Government, of men, are realities that may satisfy the aunbition even 
of a Hebrew King. 

No man bas been more abused than the Chancellor, and few men has 
the abuse of the English press harmed less. This is mainly because a 
false issue was taken, and was koown to be taken. The public—at least 
that discerning part of the public which is always more powerful in the 
long run than the press or the Senate—felt that the standird by, which 
he was tried, was neither satisfactory nor exhaustive. No doubt he was 
inconsistent, and inconsistency is death to your ordinary statesmen. Con- 
sistency is an article of their creed, and by their creed must they be 
judged. But to this wandering athlete, frankly and ostentatiously avow- 
ing that it was power and power only that he desired, and that the wea- 
pons by which he was to obtain it were to him matters of profound in- 
differeace,—to one thus regarding political creeds only as the tools, the 
dice, in the superb gambling for Goverament,—such a test could not be 
applied with effect. Had it been said that Truth was good, aod that 
Error was evil, and that those “ who sell the truth to serve the hour, and 
palter with Eternal God for power,” will ultimately kaock their beads in 
a painful way against the uaiverse, some result might perhaps bave been 
obtained. But we are a nation averse to first principles, and there is 
neither trath nor error known to the Coastitatioa, but only Whigs, and 
Tories, and advanced Liberals. So that when the accused iu effect 
auswered —“ I know that I am inconsistent, and I mean to remain incon- 
sistent until I am the ruler of a nation where permanent imbecility is the 
condition of pablic life ; after which, God williog, I will retura to Jeru- 
salem,’’—what more could be replied? Success being our test of merit, 
the fact that Mr. Disraeli is at the present moment the Leader of the Gen- 
tlemen of England has silenced bis critics in a peremptory way. They 
admit that they have been mistaken. He has not yet yielded to their 
tests, he has buffled their analysis, and they now lick the dust at bis feet 
with as much bumility as though he had been born with a sheaf of straw- 
berry leaves round his neck. 

A generation to which we have become historic will see that such a 
was in this age in order to destroy the old forms of our 
li ife. Disraeli, the vivid Tory, «ha vehement defender of party 
and party shibboleths, bas practically been the means of patting 

an end'to party government im Eogland ; by showing that the forms of 
our political Jife se -s0 @lastic that aoy principle can find assertion 
m; that, in short, the wars of party are only wars for 

office, in which well-chosen and bitter words are the weapons. This, we 
venture to guess, is the purpose which he was meant to serve. His 
— ies, however, too close to be clearsighted, may judge dif- 
ntly. 

Such a phenomenon as Mr. Disraeli is a sore blow to the English de- 
cencies. Yet it may be admitted that in most of the other departments 
of life these continue to flourish with undiminished vigour. The class 
of people who are not respectable is still as large as ever. If the word 
“ adventurer” will soon cease ia political society, from the force of one 
great example, to imply anything disrespectful or slighting, it is still a 
charm of evil import everywhere else. No one perbaps quarrels very 
seriously with this phraseology, except the people of improper tendencies 
and doubtful connexions who suffer from its operation ; but there is even 
now considerable looseness in our applicatioa of the test—a looseness 
which in this age of accurate science it might be not altogether inexpe- 
dient to get ridof. * » . * ° ° 

We are reading three books at present which have suggested these ob- 
eervations, and which may serve to iliustrate them—the Autobiography of 
the Countess of Landsfeld, the Abbé Domenecli’s Mission in Texas, Heurich 
Heine's Pictures of Travel,—ali three notabilities with certaiu visible pe- 
culiarities of their own, aud all three to be classed with those we call 
disreputable, except perhaps the first. Madame Lola appears to be ac- 
cepted at least as a great moral and esthetic teacher by our cousias 
across the Atlanti.. In this less imaginative Eagland, however, the 
Dame aux Cumelias, the Catholic Curé, and the German atheist, continue 
to figure in the same category. They are the waifs and strays, and cast- 
aways of society, beings who have no place in our recognised order of 
the uaiverse, improper characursa for whom there should be no tolera- 
tion. And the vond by which we bind such apparently incongraous peo- 
ple together is that no one of them, when esiimated by the clothes stan- 
dard, is—respectable. Lola is the cast-off mistress of a dei broned poten- 
tate ; Domeacch is a greasy friar, an agent of the Propaganda, whose 
normal condition is dirt and fleas ; Heiue, a wild, riotoas German stu- 
dent, who ia religious matters is little better than a Greek idolator. So 
(the railroad to Avernus has become a very favourite comparison with 
our popular preachers siuce the introduction of steam) so we paste the 
—— oa each of them, book them for the abyss, and leave them on 
the incline. 





As regards the Countess Lansfeld we have no desire to interfere. 
She will probably be tried and condemned by a larger code than that we 
are now discussing. The judgment of the world in this instance coi 
it may be, with that of the Higher Powers, 

Aad yet who knows? This wild aokempt Irish girl, with the passion- 
ate Spanish blood in her veins, may have bad much tu try ber. Father- 
less, worse than motherless, cast with ber own resources alone upoa the 
world, it is not altogether surprising nor ivexplicable that sbe should 
have fallea. The wynder is, perhaps, that she should have remained as 
she is. It must have aceded a woman of immense vigour to have come 
with the same comparative cleanness through so miserable an experi- 


ence. 

But here our sympathy ends, The temple of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
like the jail or the lazur-bouse, is one of those terrivie institutions en- 
dowed aud maintained by the sores of society. We war not with the in- 
evitable. We do not expect that the Social Evil caa be written down by 
a sati-e or an epigram. »portivns are mach too colo-sal for our 
light literature. We are content to pity, and ja the meantime to acqui- 
esce. But when this institution parports to reformatory 
it mounts the platform and assumes the functions of the public moraliet, 
flaunts its paste jewels and dirty rags iv she face of the nation, then the 
feeling is ¢ into one of repuguance. 

We understand that Lola's lectures ia America were largely attended 
by American ladies. Nor if we bave the of what was said 
resolved at the recent conventiva beid in New York, need we perbaps 

astonished thereat. Het moral code certainly does not go fur- 


Y | ther than theirs, and she claims for ber sex uo wider liberty than that 


. 


sacred and important right ‘of woman” which (in the striking words of 
of the resolutions) “ is to decide for berself bow and uoder what 
she sball assume the responsibility of materaity.” Yet 

confess that the idea of a bevy of cur fair American cousins listen 
the cunning wisdom of Lola is not pleasant to our 
something exceedingly repulsive in the picture of 
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weary be at rest. There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the 
voice of the oppressor. The small and great are there, and the servant 
is free from his master.” But the Lord Bishop of Exeter is plainly of a | 
different mind. He, at least, will rot in strictexclusiveness. No unclean | 
dissenter shall touch the bem of his shroud. 

“ Quid ultra tendis?”’ asks the antique moralist in his vein of scorn 
and pathos— 


ble wo- 


marka 
leasing ; cle- 


The lectures, if genuine, are no doubt the work of a re 
man. Nor are the traits which they disc} Jtogeth 
ver, daring, graceful, courageous ; immense 3, , and 
adroitness of intellect, with a force of will and character that might have 
made her a Jeanne d’Are or a Charlotte Corday, had her life been writ- 
ten on the white side of the leaf. As it is, it has made her at least ener- 
getically disreputable. There is about Lola, too, a supreme impartiality ; 
she has no principles, no resentments. She is the Disraeli of erotic life, 
Then she is quite unselfish. She shows the profuse lavishness and easy 
generosity of the grisette. The unctuous moral sentiments which inter- 
cept the reader are perhaps the least pleasing feature ; they have the 
tinkle of the cymbal. Yet she appears to have felt a real passioa for 
freedom. Liberty was, in the beginning, a pretty toy for her amuse- 
ment, but at last it excited her keenest sympathy when it was opposed | 
by the Jesuits, whom she hated. Europe must have been in a strangely | 
volcanic condition when the doings of such a woman could earn political 
significance. 
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Quid ultra tendis? iqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 
gumque pueris. 

Aye, what more would you have? Is it not enough? Does not the 
impartial earth suffice you !—Not so. The equa tellus may serve indeed 
for the ignoble obsequies of a Pagan poet ; but a Christian bishop, in the | 
gorgeous Elizabethan periods of a still quainter moralist. “ is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativi- 
ties and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery, in 
the infamy of his nature.”’ And to such an one, of course, it never occurs 

ife is read in very different ways. To one it is a Book of the Farm ;| that the spirit which has gone to God who gave it may fitly be left to 
to — a —— ae An Indian Haye ya By the —_ = om -< yon of His —— and that before rash = impotent verdicts 
ber of scalps at his girdle ; a lawyer by the number of briefs in his bag. | of mortal men rises up the Divine admonition, “ Thus far shalt thou go | 
To others, and these do not constitute an inconsiderable fraction of our | and no farther.’ ’ ‘ 4 
best society, the writing on the wall is so exceedingly indistinct that they| That dear, admirable, blessed Thomas Hood has furnished unspeakable 
never know exactly what to make of it. These may be encountered in | — to many mutely indignant souls. Whenever we feel particu- 
our cafés, in our clab-windows, in our polite assemblies. They have | larly savage we read his Odeto Rae Wilson, ire. It ought to be printed 
laces in the “ Circumlocution Office,”’ and extensively conduct the dip-' in letters of gold, and hung above every church-door in the kingdom. 
omacy of the empire. That notwithstanding the muddle and bewilder- | How the keen wit fits into the keen logic! bow the one enforces and sends 
ment of the whole affair, these gentlemen should continue to preserve an | home the other! It is altogether the most admirable protest that has yet 
appearance of the most imperturbable composure, may be reckoned the | oe aaae noe country against the — exclusiveuess and the 
crowning triumph of our civilization. | unchristian vindictiveness of our religious public. 

Lola reads life, however, with perfect distinctness. Her theory is not Heine, one of the religious disreputables, was a sort of Hellenic atheist, 
at all perplexing. The world is a theatre where men and women assem- | a mocker from his boyhood to his death, who does not seem to have 
ble ; where the men to deceive the women, and the women to be de- | known what the religious sentiment meant. Such a man is a strange and 
ceived with as little and scandal as possible, the memorable point somewhat lamentable cariosity, to be treated with pity rather than anger. 
being the grace with which mutual - can be effected. It is a carnival | Ts 4 was a ee angel ;”’ and no one can fail to see ye . = = 
—not of the most respectable kind. It is human nature viewed from the | of his head and heart Heine too was perversely insane. But Heine 
Traviata stand-point. The heroes are seducers ; the heroines (like those | and his “ bright gleaming sorrow,” Heine with his ringing wit and his 
of certain modern novelists) are courtesans. Social intercourse in gene- | delicate esprit, his childlike simplicity, his Oriental imagination, and his 
ral may be described as an intrigue of immense proportions, Universal | magnificent bursts of eloquence, is, after Goethe, perhaps the most nota- 
history is only the record of gallantry. The kings of Christendom are| ble man of his nation. Cannot we afford to do him bare justice at least ? 
mainly memorable on account of their mistresses. The knighthoods of ; Why must we fall into hysterics, and burn him for an atheist? His 
— — a. —_—— “4 yo my sy oy me gga of —— y= | ied — have one . an ay me ans _ the ——- a 
pasias. Beauty is the current coin in this erotic exchequer, an e | us in the man was implan y his er, and does not deser 
means by which it may be preserved from the tear and wear of time and | be lightly or scornfully cast aside. 
tg constitute the most valuable elements in a wothan’s educa- | — 4 our friends indeed ‘- inclined to adopt a sort a 
tion. The milk-bath in which the Parisian beauty bathes of a morning is in his as in certain other cases. They do not wish to be compelled entirely 
rivalled by one of “ tepid water and bran,” “ which is really a remarkable | to cast away all these wild, fragrant, fantastic flowerets of the imagina- 
softener aad purifier of the skin.” Madame Vestris plastered up her face | tion (our language is not subtle enough to describe the beautiful and 
every night in a paste mask to keep off the wrinkles of old age, and Con- | gorgeous riot of this man’s mind), but they would cut the scoffer and 
tinental ladies wear, when asleep, “ thin slices of raw beef,’’ to give | the mocker out of them. It will not do. If you begin to cut and carve 
freshness and brilliancy to their complexions. Such is the view of hu-| and dissect, you spoil, alas! the whole picture. What becomes of the 
man life at which Madame Lola bas arrived. Lastly, she writes her own | gossamer which rainbows the morning light when you put your hand on 
biography, because in this society, if it exists, she has no doubt, as she | it? > man’s fone is the mam as ety more than — 
claims, become “ an historic presence.” | men. He cannot help mocking : the moment the heart gets ‘oo opp 

Enough of the rouge and tinsel; let us turn, for change, to another | the moment “ voice gets too broken, whenever the lips begin to twiteh 
form of the disreputable: Perhaps no class of men are looked upon with | and quiver, he must laugh. If he did not, the convulsive sobs that 
less toleration in this country than those who differ from the orthodox in another word would bring on would atterly unman bim ; he could not 
— controversy. _ = = pater ba sey a | a for oo tears mya ema 5 — But, Fa ed Po are not 

weak in comparison wi e anathemas which the Record launches s. Milk is now rather an infantile beverage for our 
against all those who do not accept the Low Church explanation of the It is perfectly true that once, wrapped in an amazing quantity of linen 
universe. It is impossible for us to bold any communion with a heretic. | raiment, we were borne about in the arms of a rather bard-favoured do- 
Anathema Maranatha; let him be accursed. And yet at the present | mestic, ee at quite -_ to —_ Heaven that we were ” then 
moment we claim to be an eminently liberal nation! | required to walk on our own legs. But we are men now—men who can 

For eighteen hundred years Christendom has been engaged in con-| drink strong wines to a reasonable extent and not be drunken; and for 
struing the maxims of its Foander. To what purpose has it studied | that also we do not fear to thank Heaven. And so we are willing to take 
them? Fe . ’ Heine, and several other men and women, as they are ; content to believe 

Charity is the foremost of the Christian graces, and the sins of the | thatuf they were better they might not be so good ; that some of the rich, 
We may bs overideun Hal, cx bass, bet we See emiasetly Sharal handel, connd-hearted, Magich qootionns, wiih ettaleral tonteaaee 

e ma, avaricious id, , but we are eminen ral. | he , sound-he; ng gentleman, with a ur a 
fanbase have gone out of use, and are preserved in a vaaed condi- | is a ca) working member of the human family ; but only when walcb- 
tion in antiquarian collections. Justead of pultins the teeth of the chil- ing the Mechanism of a mind like Heine's do we learn to 
oy of Israel, we put them into Parliament, We have av tosct varied | are “ fearfally and =o ally —— “The North Sea?” 

torture. | Have read aly of his won ms on “ 

In so far, certainly, as the formal expression of the spirit of cruelty and | Read them, as we have done, upon its shore, and you will find that, 
intolerance through active measures of coercion is involved, we have im-| softened and saddened by the dying sunset, they are the very incarnation 

ved. But is the heart changed? Are we more liberal, or only more | of its stormy spirit. A man who can tell us what “the noise of many 
titudinarian ? Are we less selfish or only less earnest? We do not ae —— is, and great sea-billows ie ° man to be pores and _ 
le for peccadilloes, as the Jews did, but do we never cast missiles of ed, even though he should be a little crazy now an b. nd, 
ye rative kind at our erring brothers and sisters? “Let him who is believe —y paid for his insanity : his books, with all their wit, are 
= out sin ~ i = = first A i test was a — aw —, ine bars be wher — ays ~ — 
when originally tried, and the woman went home uabarmed. our | —dirge, we m ende’ 3 
English habit of stoning sinners with hard words and bard thoughts be : 
not quite abolished, it may be because we are able to stand the test. Mae masrrily bonne tee Map ; 
Those who are without sin are no doubt entitled to continue the practice. And I lean against the linden 
This question of practical toleration is seriously one of pressing im- High up the terrace gray. 
portance. It may not be a matter of life and death now, but it is still 
one of every-day comfort. In many circles you would incur more odium 
if you told its members that you read “ Maurice” and “ Jowett,” and be- 
lieved them to be good and honest men, than it you picked their pockets. 
Holy bands are lifted in pious horror ; an inquisition of old women is 











ow that we 





The town moat far below me 
Runs silent and sad and blue ; 

A boy in a boat floats o’er it, 
Still fishing and whistling too. 





held upon the condition-of-your-soul question ; your opiai which you And a beautiful varied picture 
have always supposed to be at least harmless, charitable, and good-na- | Spreads out beyond the flood, 
tured, if nothing better, are pr ad“ d”’ and “ unsafe’ (words | Fair houses and gardens and 





| 


People, 

| wood. 

Young maidens are bleaching the linen, 
They laugh as they go and come ; 

And the mill wheel is drooping with diamonds, 
1 list to its far away hum. 


of evil import) by the assembled saints ; you are then solemnly tied to And cattle and meadow an 
the stake and burned—fortunately in effigy only ; your ashes are not per- 
mitted to rest in consecrated ground, and the tea-parties that knew you 
know you no more. The intercourse of ordinary life is thus needlessly 
embittered. The peace of families is disturbed. The “elect” of the 
household regard the “ reprobate” with an arrogant and offensive pity. 
They will to pray for them perhaps, but the prayers are the prayers 
ot a custe—always resting on the Pharisaic assumption, “ we thank thee 
that we are not as this man is,” and there is no virtue in such petitions. 
The victim may indeed retreat from the family and the sect, sever 
local ties which daily become more oppressive and unendarable, aud 
calmly appeal to a wider tribunal. But the rent is very trying to mor- 
tal nerves ; the heart-strings sometimes crack in the venture. We know 
one man indeed, one of the brightest, cheeriest, and most sportfal of liv- 
ing men, broadly liberal and catholic, yet withal profoundly aad utterly 
in earnest, who has been able to do it; to sucrifice what are called “ the | 
best prospects,” that be might, in the freedom and integrity of his soul, | 
preach what he believes to be God’s truth; and we have seldom felt | 
more bitter indignation (one cannot afford to be often indignant, the | 
seva indignatio wears the system too much) than when we have beard him | 
spoken of in terms that could not decently be applied to a convicted thief, | 
by people whose narrow heads and narrow hearts supplied the only apo- 

logy. Because he preaches Christian liberty instead of Christian slavery ; | 
because he preaches the spirit of sonship and‘not the spirit of bondage ; | 
because he preaches that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 

for the Sabbath, the “ over-righteons” revile aud spitefully entreat him. 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun. 
These things are very sad, very disheartening ; more especially when we 
reflect that this vindictive social persecution is obviously quite needless, 
quite unfruitful ; quite unfruitfal at least ag it seems to us, though it 
may be that it servesiu a blind way some wise benevolent purpose, and 
to “ larger, other eyes than ours’’ appears in a very different light. 
Has it not been said from the beginning, “I come not to send peace, but | 
@ sword?” 

We have called this persecution as practised among ourselves vindica- 
tive ; but we confess that we had formed no adequate notion of its in- 
tense bitterness until lately. The Bishop of Exeter has opened our eyes, 
and shown us that, like the incapable Furies, it pursues its victims from 
this world into the next. “It is necessary,” said bis Holiness the other 
day when consecrating a section of the churchyard of Tiverton, “ that 
there should be a division. a palpable line of demarcation, id order that 
the Charch may bury its dead apart from those who do not die within 
its pale. There may be in Tiverton, or elsewhere, a certain number of in- 
sake whose place of sepulture should be distinct from that intended for 


And high on yon old gray castle 
A sentry-box peeps o'er ; 

While a young red-coated soldier 
Is pacing beside the door. 


‘He handles his shining musket, 
Which gleams in the sunlight red ; 


He halts, he 5 , an 
that he'd shoot me dead ! 





I wish 


And what sad powerful pictures he can conjure up! There are few 
more wretchedly vivid than that of the pastor’s family : 


The pe half-moon is floating 
Like a boat mid cloudy waves ; 

Lone lies the pastor’s cottage 
Amid the silent graves. 


The mother reads in the Bible, 

The son seems weary and weak ; 
The eldest daughter is drowsy, 

While the youngest begins to speak : 


« Ah me !—how every minute 
Rolls by so drearily ; 
Only when some one is baried 
Have we anything here to see !” 


The mother murmured while reading, 
“ Thou'rt wrong ; they’ve brought but four 
Since thy poor father was buri 

Out there by the churchyard door.” 





The eldest daughter says, gaping, 
“ No more will I hunger by you ; 
T'll go to the Baron to-morrow, 

He's wealthy, and fond of me too.” 


The son bursts out into langhter, 

“Three hunters carouse in the Sun ; 

They all can make gold, and gladly 
Will show me how it is done.” 


The mother holds the Bible 
To his pale face in grief ; 
“ And wilt thoa— wicked fellow— 


: ;. Become a highway thief?” 
those who die in the Lord. It is a glorious thing for the Church that 
blasphemers and infidels are not permitted to lie in the same ground A rapping is heard on the window, 


as Christians. There isa line to mark how far they may trespass, and 
when they reach that spot there isthe gentle admonition,‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’”’ 


There trembles a warning hand ; 
Without in his black church garments 
They see their dead father stand. 


But to-day we are not ina criticul mood ; we are not estimating Heine’ 


That death levels all distinctions has been the theme of the Pagan as 
well as of the Christian moralist. Many of the noblest sermons on re- 
cord, from Job to Horace and Holbein, have celebrated the austere im- 
partiality of the grave. In it, the asserted, all men meet on 





Morning, who had, like the rest of us, his own burden to bear. 
Heine has a better chance, however, of toleration in this coun 








genius ; we only ack charity and commiseration—whbat you are bound 
to render to the meanest sinuer—for this bright and blinded Son of the 





Catholic. English raf is intensely national. Wedo not hang Roman 
Catholics as Elizabeth did; we have tied our hands up, but we have tied 
neither our thoughts nor our tongues, and few Englishmen or English- 
women can understand that a.papist may be a good Christian and an 





| honest man. But the Abbé Domenech is manifestly both: we must ac- 


count as we can for the anachronism. 
There is no doubt a good deal of religious sentiment in our society. 
We have got a “religious public ;”’ we have got publishers who print re- 
ligious works, and we have got people who read them—chiefly of San- 
days. But our religion is very much like the wit of the last century—it 
is the creature of sects and coteries. It is Calvinism or Arminiaaism, 
the Confession of Faith or the Thirty-Nine Articles, Whitfield or Chal- 
mers or Edward Irving. Only a remnant among us can honestly say 
with Mr. Tennyson, 
Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord art more than they. 
A creed is not religion ; it is only its husk; the Architect of the uni- 
verse is above and beyond all defiaitions ; and the man who works out 
in honesty and humility the work given him to do, will gain a better 
understanding of his Maker’s nature than the most perfect system of fors 
mal theology can give him by itself. A true life is better than a true 
creed,—though the highest excellence can only be attained when the two 
are united, when the creed fits in and adjusts itself to the warmed and 
vigorous heart of the man. 
e feel the truth of this very frequently—it is impossible to avoid 
feeling it, and these unpretending inevitable lessons are of consummate 
use—in reading the life of this Roman Catholic abbé. Fragments and 
excrescences of a religious system which might hart an idle and specula- 
tive recluse, fall off and do no harm when, heated and glowing with ex- 
ertion, he works at his work with all his might. The good in the sys- 
tem abides with him and strengthens him ; the false is shaken off, as 
Paul shook the viper off his hand into the fire. Exercise keeps body and 
soul healthy and well adjusted, preserves the tone of the mind, and de- 
prives the noxious influence of its evil power. To a man galloping day 
after day over boundless prairies infested by malign and bitter enemies, 
that he may administer the rites of religion at some remote and solitary 
death-bed, it can make little difference whether he administer them ac- 
cording go the ritual of England or of Rome. The eternal truths which 
they represent are the ouly objects that retain any value to that lonel 
sufferer ; controversies about the form and the husk sink into insign 
cance, and are stilled in the presence of the great reality ; and the mis- 
sionary iously disengages from his system whatever cumbers, im- 
pedes, or distracts—whatever does not stand the test of bard and im 
rious use. Trickery and artifice are detected ; spontaneously laid aside ; 
and the system, though in name the same, is cleansed and purified alike 
to him who gives and to him who takes. 
The Catholic religion is the religion of form. To our taste it is over- 
loaded and meretricious. We have inherited the severely simple in- 
stincts of our Saxon ancestors. Yet let us not jadge harshly of those 
who derive health and nourishment to their spiritual life from the em- 
ployment of material imagery. Only a rash and unhistoric mind can 
affirm that idolatry must be the q of a d d on form. 
The most thoughtful men have cheerfully recog i 
sanction which it offers, and the safety with which 
Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 

Her early Heaven, ber happy views ; 

Nor thou with shadow'd hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 








Hy ae the 4 Pp 
it may be invoked 





Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto ae ; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood, 

To which she links a truth divine! 


See thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thon fail not in a world of sin, 
And ev'n for want of such a type. 

And if this cra he falt in the midst uf the crowd and bustle of so- 
ciety, we can easily understand how comforting the religion of Catho- 
licism must be to the dweller in the wilderness. When alone the forms 
of his faith must become infinitely expressive to bis heart and his i 
nation ; must often supply to him the solace of a human companionship. 
The Protestant believes that his God is present with him on the prai 
and in the forest ; but the belief is vague, dim, inarticulate ; the Catho- 
lic, on the otber hand, wanderiug eye the great solitudes, stumbles 
on the little Cross by the wayside, and ¢ _— it as he would clasp the 
hand ofa brother. There is a wise and *pPy benevolence in such @ 
creed which we— who feel perhaps too strongly that the Infinite dwells 
not in temples made with bands, who resent perhaps too keenly the se- 
paration of the secular and the sacred in a life whose every motive and 
mauifestation rests in God—are not entitled to rebuke or scorn. How- 
ever inaccurate, when measured by the haughty policy of the triple 
crown, Dryden’s eulogy may be reckoned,— 
A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns and ia the forest ranged : 
Without unspotted, insocent within, 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she often been chased with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die : 
yet we need not hesitate to own that a Church which has endured for a 
thousand years must have addressed itself, not unwisely, to some very 
true and powerful emot ons * deep seated in our mortal frame.”’ 

These suggestions we put forth simply to enable our readers to 
proach this book by the Abbé Domenech—one of the most notable of the 
time— without allowing their minds to be biassed by the natural associa- 
tions of the Protestant,— natural and rearonable enough, we admit, when 
applied to the state of feeling existing among the priests and members 
of the Catholic Church in Europe, but false and m ing when —— 
to it as it exists in the wilderaess, Of the book itself an analysis has 
already appeared in these pages, and to it therefore we need not recur. 
It is just the old martyr story transacted in a strange land. A nation 
embedded in ignorance and sin ; the young missiouary, simple, childlike, 
a noble-hearted gentleman, striving with all his soul to take away the 
falseness aud fouluess of their lives, and to restore them to the likeness 
in which they were made ; and doing all this without any thought of self, 
without any hope of worldly reward, under the babi pressure of bun- 

r, sickness, and nakedness. He did not indeed die at his work. “I 
fin” he says himself, “ that I was not worthy to die for this glorious 
cause, and my tears fell in abundance.” His martyrdom has been of a 
different kind. He is only three and thirty ; but his nerves are shattered 
and his body spent: he is utterly woru oat. 

These are some of our equivocal acqaaintances—the least reputable 
among them being probably the unshaven, hungry-looking friar, who has 
poses te enough of raiment to cover his dirt decently. One requires to 
get away from the affluent priestboods to the disreputable classes of the 
clergy—to impoverished Texan missions, and ragged Emmanuel Dome- 
nechs, to feel sure that that noble life has not become quite a dead letter 
in this world. So that the clothes criterion, after all, does not work ex- 
clusively. A man may occupy a decent position in the universe, even 
though his raiment and his rations, nay, even his opinions, are not quite 
uaexceptionable. Perhaps, all things considered, the best socicty that 
has been organized of late is that “ for the relief of those whom the world 
hates.” 

This is a lay-sermon: now, my bretbren, for the practical application. 
And yet what more can be suid? Out of this thing of shreds and hes 
which we call life, out of these jarring discords and ravelled skeins, what 
web can be woven? No distinct pattern, we may be sure; no coercive 
creeds, no arrogant infallibilities. Those who require such must be dis- 
appointed. The wise are they who on their knees 

Stretch lame hands of faith, 
And faiutly t: ust the larger hope. 
——SsS—— 


GIB. 

This is how we first saw Gibraltar, generally known to subs of the 
Driver and Spanker class, familiarly as The Rock, or Gib. 

The Firefly French steamer bound from Carthagena to Cadiz, bore me 
towards the heights. It was quite dark, and I was hanging about on the 
“ fu’ksal,” talking with a Newcastle lawyer, whom I had picked up at 
Granada. We were canopied by the huge flying banner of white smoke 
which blew from the great biack funnel, and I was trying to abstract my 
mind from my friend’s touching narrative of the expenses of the late 
Chancery suit, Niggle versus Naggle, in which he acted for the defend- 
ant, to imagine myself borne through white clouds upon the wooden 
horse of the beautiful old Arabian story. This was not difficult : for the 





terms, and the dust of the slave les without challenge with 
wicked 


that of his lord. “ There the cease troubling and there the | Emmanuel Domenech. J is only an atheist, while the latter 





iss Homan 


soit, white, warm vapour blew straight down on us, and wrapped us in 
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£0 closely, that we could not, for minutes together, see the grim, silent 
man at the wheel far away opposite, the captain on the paddle-box, the 
men up aloft reefing, or the fussy old boatswain with the chirping and 
importunate silver whisile. The talkative Frenchmen smoking on the 
quarter-deck, the steward peeping up the cabin stairs, were hid and shown 
to us only by fits. Every now and then, however, the long trailing 
white cloud lifted or veered, and we saw again the living blue darkness 
vaulted over us, and the quivering glory of the southern stars, nearer, 
larger, and thicker set than in our honest, cold Eaglish heavens, Suad- 
denly, the lawyer sprang to the vessel’s side (I had heard a sailor mutter 
something to him, leaning forward over a coil of ropes) and cried “ Gib- 
raltar.”’ I looked where he looked ; there was nothing but the darkness. 
I beat the dark jet line of the horizon as a dog beats a covert, and at 
Jast—dark as with an inner, deeper, and more majestic darkness—I be- 
came aware of a huge nightmare shape, like a black whale’s back loom- 
ing out of a nightmare sea ; like a great shapeless sorrow rising through 
an evil dream. It was the Rock. On the other side, could I but see it, 
Jay Africa ; that mysterious region still haunted and unknown ; the re- 
gioa of Robinson Crasoe, of the Moors, of Hannibal and Dido; of Saint 
Augustin and the Donatists ; of Carthage; and of that terrible coast 
where Tommy and Harry—especially Harry—was tora and eaten by 
lions. I Jooked up with wonder at the voiceless but keen-eyed stars, and 
felt « throb of pride bura through my heart and up into my brain to 
thiok I was one of that great nation who had put such a bridle as this 
fortified and impregnable rock into the mouth of the ancient world. At 
that instant, as ifin personal compliment to myself for my transitory 
and unusul patriotism, there rose from the long dark mountain a flaring 
eclumn of light, and the next instant the deep, bull-dog bellow of the 
evening gua sounded defiantly across to Africa. It was a loud-tongued 
assertion of something more than mere brute power shouted with a spi- 
rit’s voice to angry Spain cbafing in its distant cities ; it'shook the roofs 
across the Bay in Algeciras; it was to all a triumphant assertion of a 
nation in its full stera manhood. 


That night I fell asleep in the hot boarded bed-room of the Clab House | 


Hotel, Gibraltar, which rears its yellow-ochry balk io a small market- 

uare just out of Waterport Street, which is the High Street of Gib. I 
fell asleep after doing battle with the mosqaitoes, and thanking Heaven 
for again getting, after many wanderings, under the red and blue cross, 
ané sank down a sort of dark well-shaft into abysses of balmy forgetful- 
ness. A great boom and bellow, a twiddling and chirping awoke me. 
Iran to the great folding glass window and looked out. Good heavens! 
the waits? A gigantic military serenade given by the Governor to some 
hidden Moorish beauty? No. The usual night-tatoo, only go-to-bed-Tom, 
on great drums and little drums and shrill, petulant fifes. There they 
are just opposite the guard-house, where all day languid young fops ia 
scarlet lounge in the balcony, and read the Zimes. Great drum flinging 
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the tall, raw, square-looking old castle of Tarik, which French and Spa- 
nish shot, in the great old sulpburous-flaming sieges, have punched with 
holes till it is pock-marked all over. With its flimsy-looking red and 
yellow stucco, it stands, just as when Elliot stood near it, or old Heath- 
field, amid the smoke, as Reynolds grandly painted him, with the fortress 
key clenched grimly in his Rand. It is now, Spanker tells me, giving it 
a look of scorn, a prison for debt ; and wonderful stories are told of 
the strategic skill with which several Gib officers contrive to keep out 
of it. 

Everywhere in Gib the perpetual sense of vigilance and defiance fills 
your mind; you pass down Big Gun Alley, where a huge bombshell of 
the old siege is let into the coraer of the street wall, and, lo, but a tara 
from Main Street, with its cigar-shops, stores, chandlers, clock- makers, 
and Moorish curiosities, you are on the outer road, which is walled in 
with batteries. The King’s Bastion (this is where you stand, faces the 
Spaniards of Algesiras, grinning at them with its fang teeth :) how neat, 
| clean, and firm is the stonework that the convicts still chip and bammer 
| at, with its bomb-proof barracks, its terraces, and slanting roofs for yawn- 
| ing guos! Yonder, a little in the sea, is a low line of wall for fresh bat- 

teries. This long jetty with guns is the famous Devil’s Tongue which 
Drinkwater mentions. Line after line, all along the rock, first the bar- 
| bour, then the Ragged Staff, then the bleak headland called Europa 
Point, where the great attack was once made, are everywhere mechani- 
cal looking sentries, red or blue, threatening and defiant to angry, scow- 
ling- looking Spaniards, who talk of Gib as a place only lent to us, and 
|} one day to be given back with thanks. Everywhere pyramids of black 
| cannon balls, stacks of gun-carriages, and rows on rows of dismounted 
| guns, mischievous and cumbrous ; and wheels in heaps like black cheeses. 
| Everywhere Death’s playthings laid up in ordinary. The civilian in Gib 
| seems a mere tolerated accident, and the young military “ blood’’ de- 
lights to tell you that, in case of revolt or in war, the Government, to 
| whom nearly all the houses and shops belong, would sweep them away 
| at one swoop and plant fresh batteries upon their sites, 
Bat with all the parade of war, I have not yet mentioned the great 
| rock galleries that honeycomb the rock, particularly on the north side 
facing the Neutral Ground, which looks towards Saint Roque. Look up 
}at the great hull of grey rock, scarped and unscalable, with the dark 
| square spots in irregular lines around the middle of the crag. Those 
| are the galleries. That end one, with eyelet holes facing east and west, 
| is Saint George’s Hall. They have vomited fire aud death before now, 
and are always watching the Spanish lines. Oa this side is the Water 
| Gate, with its herd of latteen-shaped boats, with their yards sloping back 
like greyhound’s ears ; its guards and gates. Outside, is a broad, sandy 
| track, called Campo, where the white teuts of a regiment under canvas 
| gleam in a sun almost African in violence. 
| This heat is not always so extreme. It is the levanter, or east wind, 








gates, and pallisaded wickets. Look across at the Ronda mountains, and 
you will see a great red glare where the ehepherds are burning the dry 
grass on the mountains. If you are on board a tub of a steamer not yet 
rounded Europa Point, tremble, for you will be kept all night on board, 
as no vessel enters the harbour of Gib after gun-fire. Remember Mr. 
Smith, tnough squeamish with a long voyage, there is no use in tearing 
| your bair or wringing your hands. This is not Southampton or the Lon- 
doa Docks. This is Gib, that Ford calls “ a bright pearl in the crown of 
| an ocean queen ;” and Burke, “ a post of power, a port of superiority, of 
connexion, of commerce ; one which make us invaluable to our friends 
and dreadful to oar enemies.” Therefore is not to be imperilled, Mr. 
Smith, because you have not yet found your sea legs, and you are still 
| squeamish. Know that there are crowds of angry men sleeping under 
yonder quarantine flag off the harbour, merely because there is cholera 
| at Hambargh, plague at Tripoli, and yellow fever at Vigo ; yet the angry 
men submit, because England chooses to trackle to ridiculous timid Spa- 
| nish quarantine laws. So Mr. Smith, it is no use your bribing the boat- 
| swaiu to pipe the men to baul up your pompous-looking trunks out of 
the hold ; it is no use to snub the first mate. 
Bat Gib has other features than his one word of threat. We pass along 
the shore line of defences, the old Bateria of the Spaniard, pass some 
gangs of convicts lazily working, guarded by an officer with sword and 
revolver,—and get to the transport harbour half way to Europa Point 
just in time to see the huge wall of a transport from Cork disembogue its 
armed men like a second wooden horse of Troy. There is not mach done 
yet ; but broad planks are thrown from the tall ship's sides to the great 
stone quays, under whose sheds are heaped mountains of black coal 
ready to feed government steamers. The quays are laden and piled 
with great sarcophagi boxes of officers’ baggage, and wine crates and 
| other stores. The Doctor, in his feathered cocked hat, is very particular 

about the regimental medicine chest. The Major is anxious about the 
| plate-chest. ‘Till these impediments are removed by the dirty shirt 
‘ sleeved soldiers the restless men must not land. Bat they continue on 
| various pretexts to tramp in and out, eager and troublesome as boys in 

spite of the sentinels on the gangway. Now the women came down. 
| Such women! Dirty with the rough sea weather and the wretched co- 
vered cabins ; brazen, pale, neglected, with dirty hair, and dirty children 
crying perpetually. They descend in ghastly file under the coal sheds: 
a small drizzling rain now setting in, they look so homeless, wretched, 
and unhappy, that my heart bleeds for them. Now the men, in grimy 
| shirts, their hands and arms uowashed, descend ; buttoning their tight 
| shining stocks ; their heavy muskets in their hands, their knapsacks on 
| their arms. In the midst of them, waving a tin can, which drips with 
brandy, comes that Private Patrick Riley, raving for drink. He rans 
recklessly down the plank—stumbles. What a piercing shriek from the 
women! He is in down between the vessel's side and the s.one rampart 











out his arms as if going to bug the instrament, or cooper a cask, Little | the dreaded sirocco of the rock, now blowing ; the tyrant of Gib, as the | of the quay. Are the good for nothing villain’s brains beaten out of 


drums subservient but vociferous. Fifes with heads on one side (wry- 
necked as the great Williams calls them) whistlingly military and official. 


| west wind is the liberator ; the noxious fire-biast that spoils old generals’ 
tempers and produces extra parades ; that tosses all the great ships to 


him? No: there is a Providence for the mad and the drunk, the Spanish 
proverb says. He shouts and swears, as if somebody had pushed him in. 


| 


Now they burst out with The British Grenadiers, with a tow-row-row that | and fro between Cabrita and Europa Point, und strews the shore with | Dozens of men filing themselves down after him. The chains are dark 


must make the sleeping Spaniards turn in their beds and floger the long 
knives under their pillows. Now they form two deep, and storm away 
down the main street, and I fall asleep before God save the Queeu has 
died out in the distance. 

Many a night afterwards, tired from wild-boar seeking in the cork- 
woods, or fier wild Tartar ecampers on horseback over the sands to Saint 
Roque, or after cavalry charges to outpost stations at Catalan Bay, or 
through the parade to Ragged Staff and Europa Point: after pleasant 
noisy revelries in Spanker and Driver’s mess-rooms, or smoking chats in 
chairs outside the hotel door, I heard that band, yet never did the exhila- 
rating insolence and tumultuous exuberance of military stirring national 
ardour rouse me as it did that first night in Gib. | sleep, I thought, 
beneath the countless guns of England, guarded by her sons, who are my 
brothers. Gib’s governor is my governor. 

I saw Gib often again. From distant sea-shore mountains, from the 
broad greeu washing bay that always frets about the English rule, from 
Ceuta and the green Morocco coast, always it looked mysterious, unex- 
posted, threatening, impreguable, but never so magical as through that 

it darkness from the French eteamer’s side. " 

There is an exquisite sense of contrast in coming into Gib out of Spain. 
At once from the land of black fans and red sashes rouna the waist you 
pass to English bonnets and black coats: from quails and garlick to 
roast beef and pudding. Yesterday, you were in a bull-ring ; now you 
see a cricket-ground and a race-course, though it does run round a charch- 

ard. Yesterday, stunted brown-caped soldiers, mean and beaten; to-day, 

ld ecarlet-jackets, big-boned, large hearted, and of an honest white and 
red. Yesterday, high-grated windows with bars that are but ladder steps 
for daring lovers—to-day, grimy glazed windows and the snug dirtiness 
of Wapping. Yesterday homeless, comfortiess posadas that you walked 
into uncared for and ungreeted : to-day, the Old King’s Arms spreading 

iows-sign across the main street, and with some faded emblazonry of 
fhe old periwig Elliot age. yo! a few miles over the bay, in Algeciras, 
there is guitar tinkling, knife fighting, and everything national and Spa- 
nish : here, all the grave decorum and Jevel-paved streets of an English 
market-town, old vulgar names breathing of Chatham or Rotherhithe— 
mich as Bombproof Lane and Barrack Alley—greet us on every side. 

The men we meet here are not dry, brown-faced, under-sized Andalu- 
clens, but plethoric, red-faced mojors; no daucing-footed and Arab- 
blooded majors, but puff-faced privates, in white blouses, talking at the 
corners of the streets, about how many “ goons” such a battery held, in 
the broadest and cheeriest Lancashire. As for the shops, they are real 


| broken nut-shells of stranded barks. This is the dry, hot wiod that makes 
the mosquitoes more sbrill of song and mere poisonous ; that drives old 

General Martinet to break Spanker, and Spanker to call out Driver, 
| merely because he set his Skye terrier on his (Spanker’s) pet Barbary ape, 
| which is chained to a pillar on the wall outside the bomb-proof officers’ 
| rooms in the King’s Bastion. This is the wind that brings flocks of scar- 
| let-coated subs to the golden grapes at the King’s Arms to drain,thirstily, 
| sangaree, shandy-gaff, claret cup, and endless foaming tubes of Bass’s 
| bitter. This is the wind that blights and shrivels, aad gives you a sense 
| of uohealtby strained breathing, and of ehecked perspiration that stirs 
| your bile and inflames your liver. It brings on court-martials, cashier- 
ings, rows, insubordination, quarrels at mess, and is liked only by the 
apes that steal the figs in the high rock gardens. 

I am just fresh from Algeciras. That sleepy Spanish town across the 
blue bay from whence Gibraltar looks at night to be a huge couchaat 
sphyox, wearing a brilliant necklace of lamps; or like a huge ark, not 
yet finished, those lights being the twinkle of the thousand shipwrigh 
candles. I am fresh from the inn of Ximenes, facing the landing-place, 
where I sit all day and watch the ferry-boats start and com or the 


cows swimming off to be embarked in the Aebec, for the Spanish garrison 
at Ceuta, on the Morocco e My done pes been beset with sleepin 
sailors, custom-housé ome stray soldiers, WOU tguure Regland, 


look at the great floating man-of-war with contempt or hatred. I came 
across in a one-sailed passage boat, with a crew of old women, who cross 
to smnggle English handkerchiefs and stockings. It is only five miles 
across from this faded town, that some of Edward the Third’s chivalry 
helped Alonzo to win from the Moors ; but we take I don’} know how 
many hours doing it. Crescenting the bay, tacking, luffing, diving ia 
with the speed and keenness of an arrow, missing the harbour and then 
tacking out again, again to miss ourmark. At last we are im, under the 
low mischievous lines of harbour forts, where concealed cannon snarl 
and make faces at you ; and under the great pile of limestone and mar- 
ble, which soars high and broad fourteen hundred feet above the crowd 
of jostling red, blue, and yellow boats, that push for the water-gate, close 
to the Fish Market. This is the port of Gib, with its three miles of forts 
—forts high and low, out of sight, and so near the water that you can 
fling a biscuit from our boat into their gun-holes, This is Gib—the Phe- 
nician Alube, the Greek Calpe, which those astute classical rascals 
likened to a bucket. It is in Hebrew, Ford says, “ the caved mountain,” 
| and it outfaces the African Ape Hill, the opposite pillar of Hercules, 
| This is the hill of Tarik, the Berber chief, who helped to conquer Spain 





higglers’, and chandlers’, just as you see about the Minories ; and out of | for the Moors, and if we remember right, in a grand paroxysm of ambi- 
their dim snuffy recesses, break at intervals, real old Englishwomen, | tion, rode up to his borse’s neck into the waves, lamenting that there was 
real, genuine, motherly, old laundresses and charwomen, such as puff at | no further land to conquer. This rock bas been more scorched with gun- 
your winter fire in the Temple, or stir the dust about (which they call | powder and fire than any other citadelled height in the world. 
sweeping) in Gray’s Inn. Now out on Campo, outside the race-course and the bare-looking mili- 
Not that the Spanish element is at all dead in that cluster of houses | tary burial-ground, or round the other side of the Rock, where narrow 
under the great batteried rock. No; you still see the pale brown girls | bridle-roads, elbowed by rocks on one side, and a raging sea on the other, 
with the shining black hair, the dusty muleteer with the embroidered | lead to outpost stations, and small fishing villages, are not the places to 
gaiters and string of pack-mules ; still the quick-eyed Spanish children, | judge cf the picturesque contrasts and motely population of Gibraltar. 
munching melons, or wrestling in the old Roman way, that you see in | No, to see its four thousand Moors, fifteen thousand Spaniards, bybrid 
bae-relieis, holding each other’s wrists. You still hear in every shop, | tradesmen, pimps, Jews, rogues, and higglers; let alone its five thou- 
Spanish curses and Spanish greeting. The cigar-shops are Spanish ; | sand soldiers, its stiff generals, stuck-up doctors, and starched red-faved 
the names over the doors are all Joses, Pepes and Pedros, or if not Spa- | majors, you must go to Commercial Square, where the Exchange is, and 
nish, Jewish. General Don’s bust, the club, library, and open air auctions, Here you 
And is there nothing toremind you that you are close to Africa, scarce | will see the yellow slippered Moors, looking complacently at the long 


a gun-shot distance from the pirate-country of the Lower Atlas? Surely. 


There are some thousand Moors resident in Gib. You meet them every- 
where. Kingly and erect in their rhubarb-coloured slippers, bare brown 
legs, and blue and white robes, Othellos every one. You meet them at 
sunrise, trooping to some eastward-pointing ramp, where they may kneel 
towards Mecca, and think of the Prophet, as the saffron fire kindles to 
burning rose. There oy! go, past the Jew’s synagogue, and the new 
Moorish-looking church by the King’s Bastion, with their haiks and 
striped camel’s-hair looking hoods, black and white lined. It is good to 
see the quiet gravity and the impertarbable regularity with which they 
repair to their early matin service, as if religion were something else 
than a thing to quarrel about. With what pride they pass those sneak- 
ing-looking Jews in their slouching trowsers and blue, white cloaks and 
black-tufted caps. 
Let us enter this shop of Hadji (or pilgrim) Ben-Azed, dealer in Bar- 
bary curiosities. He is quite Sultanic as he leans with crossed legs 
ost his counter. He shows us uecklaces of little sharp-pointed white 
shells from the Morocco (Rif) coast, fit for the necks of Abyssinian prin- 


cesses ; bracelets of gold sequins, such as maids of Athens would clasp | 


their white wrists with ; yellow slippers, turned down at the heel, barred 
with blue and stamped with seals of Koran legends; Arabian leather 
sacks, of rare, fragrant tobacco, which smells like flowers. He pats, with 
regal complacency, princely cushions of red morocco, worked with gold 
thread, and roundels and lozenges of green velvet. He shows me clumsy 
Parga stiff with tarnished lace, knives large as ecythes, and huge straw 

ats, with brims wide as cart-wheels. When I shrug my shoulders, and 
do not headlong buy, he warns me in good Spanish and bad English of 


one Ben-Nerood, a black merchant, who deceives The Anglis and sells | 


urious cigars too cheap—* frightful thousand and one, too cheap.” 

e assures me in a whisper that the governor had been that very day in 
his shop, and said, “ By the Prophet! Ben-Azed, you are the honestest 
rogue in all Gibraltar.’ Nevertheless, that very night, just at gun-fire, 
as | eat busy over oysters at Driver's social board, Spanker looked up, 
the pepper-box in his hand, and said: “ By-the-bye, Blank, if you want 
any Moorish curiosities of the scorpions, don’t go to Ben-Azed’s in Wa- 
terport Street. He is the most awful rogue in all Gib.” [Nota Bene,— 
Scorpion is a military term of contempt for Gibraltar tradesmen.} So 
much, thought I, for regal-looking Othellos, with brown skins, serene 
eyes, spotless white robes, and rbubarb-coloured slippers, 

But what sort of a place is Gib? Well, it is a curious huddle of semi- 
Spanish houses, flocking together down as near to the water as the strong 
lines of ugly-looking forts will let them ; and, because they cannot take 
up all of what would in another place be quay, there are batteries run 
up the eteep sides of the rocks as high as they can go; gathering round 


row of hams, or the piles of empty beer bottles that the ivory hammer is 
| knocking down for sale, or standing proudly and stoically before the 
gold-laced band, or the groups of red-sashed captains chattering at some 
| guard-room door. Here, proof to all Gibraltar fevers are the real scor- 
| pion women, of a pale clear, brown complexion, in their red cloaks and 
| hoods edged with black velvet, in such a peculiar dress, but we are ina 
region of odd costumes, and not a day’s journey from the Tarifa women, 


with men. They will drown him by encumbering him with help. He 
emerges, wet, screeching, violent ; and is carried up into the ship. A 
| moment after he appears, fighting with a swarm of men, on the fo’castle. 
They overpower him by numbers; a dozen to each leg, as he kicks and 
plunges like a mad horse, or a demon in convulsions. 

“Pat Riley in irons,” says the officer in command, who has been 
quietly walking with some ladies on the quarter-deck. 

“ The officers seem a pack of muffs,” says Spanker privately to me ; 
“ T see we shall have a pretty trouble in Gib with these Irishmen.” 

“ We've half a dozen fellars in the ship, srr,” says a sergeant, coming 
up and touching his hat, “as bad as I think you'll fiad anywhere. They 
might as well be hung at once for all the good they’ll ever do.” 

“ Had a good passage, sergeant major ?”” 

“ Pretty well, sir’ (with great sternness). “ Eight days from Dublin. 
Had a tidy little tossing in the Bay of Biscay.” 

The men dressed and stocked with bayonets fixed in a bright shinin 
sow, form on the quay; the band « little way before, with drums 
fifes, élean and smart. The officers meet and chat. The ladies, smiling 
and gay, are handed down and congratulated. The loungers above, their 
white smocks showing through the embrasures, discuss the new comers 
not over éeveurably. Riley, handcuffed, is placed between two guardians, 

seems to believe he has been promoted to extensive and onerous com- 
mand. Mysterious words of command run along the scarlet line, there 
is a shuffling sideways, a veering, a clanging, and the regiment moves 
along with a measured, one, two rane bs of one man. They pass up 
the quay steps, and march alogg to the Windmill Barracks, “ ankealthiest 
on the Rock,” to the clang opened by the fall band of a noble regiment 
sent to welcome them. The new Gib omnibus bears us back, amid a 
cloud of coaches and mounted officers in white canvas shoes ; who carry 
horse-tail whips to keep off the importunate flies. 

This was the landing—but I also saw an embarcation for India, a much 
pleasanter and more cheerful sight, though ps more fallacious in 
hope than the other was in disappointment. I was walking one day near 
the same place, watching the King’s batteries saluting a Turkish frigate. 
First a puff of smoke; then through it, a sharp sudden string of fire thrust 
out and withdrawn like a serpent’s tongue ; then, before the clotted 
smoke had ceased to hang about the guns, a loud bang! A mounted 
officer meets us and asks us if we have heard that the Fiftieth were just 
embarking for India. Weshall be toolate ifwe donot hurry. We hasten. 
We meet an artilleryman, and ask him if the transport is under weigh. 
He says he does not kaow ; but the blae Peter is flying at the fore. Just 
as we get down, the commanding officer, for whom they have been wait- 
ing, is putting off in his boat. A hot quick ride he has bad from the go- 
vernor’s house, along the dusty Alameda, with its aloes and cacti. The 
shore rope is tightening and dipping. Theanchor is up. I bear the last 
tug of the capstan, the last trampling chorus of the soldiers who belp the 
crew. There are some sweethearts of the band near me, waving their 
handkerchiefs to two fifers, who seem afraid to appear interested in them, 
but wave signals surreptitiously, There are a few soldiers looking back 
at Gib, thinking of its Black Hole and brandy shops. Some ladies upon 
the quarter-deck : on the shore, a wail of deserted wives. But poh 
of all this, floats out the brave strong ship, red flags flying, the band’s 
mechanical Auld Lang Syne greeting us by whiffs as passing the French 
ships that mans its yards, she grandly rouads the rock corner, and disap- 
pears eastward from our eyes. 


— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
m THE EXPECTED REVELATIONS. 

Long after she had come to the throne, Catherine II. amused herself 
by writing the history of her younger years, The Emperor Paul found the 
manuscript among bis mother’s papers at her death—burned, it is thought 
some of the concluding fragments—and kept the remainder carefull 











who still wear the veritable Oriental yashmuk. Next those soldiers, 
with breeches balf of leather, and who from the tartlets of gold-lace on 
their breasts, their straddling gate and obtrusive switches, | take to be | 
horse artillerymen, is a group of shrinking effeminate Jews, in loose blue 

cloth gowns, white linen drawers, straggling sashes, and white buttoned | 
caps. They are talking with the well-kuown negro date merchant, who | 
lives near the Four Corners, where the Moorish captains wait for passen- | 
gers or consignments. Then, going up to some quiet tavern, “ Ale and | 
spirits sold here,” under the siga of the “Good Woman” in Horse Bar- 
|rack Lane, strolls a white-bloused party of Crimean men ; and, mixed | 
| up with the crowd that push forward, are Spanish ladies, bare-headed, 
with fans held up to keep the sun off; English nursery maids and refac- 
tory “ Master Alfreds,” who will pull the stray dogs by the tail, re- 
gardless of consequences ; white-plumed and mounted generals, retura- 
ing perpetual salutes ; yellow-gartered muleteers, with donkeys laden 
with strings of water-jars—four in each rack ; staring looking travellers, 
looking at maps of Gib ; subs in mufti, cavalierly gay ; and subs moun- 
ted on spiteful hacks, tearing off for a mad gallop to Saint Roque or the 
Cork woods, Step out of this past the Governor's house, once a convent, 
| jest to get a quick look at the slopes of gunners’ cottages and officers’ 
quarters, slanting down from the middle heights of the rock, and you get 
at once to the parade flanked by answering batteries, where silent sen- 
tries, under suspended mats, wait gramblingly for the relieve guard. 
Fifteen huodred miles from Eogland, yet such a sease of England’s 


wer. 

This is Gib by daylight ; but, at gun-fire, there is a wondrous change. 
You are seated in an officer’s quarters perhaps, watching the ape’s tricks 
at his door ; or discussing the military trophies over his mantel-piece. 
Suddenly a yellow glare flashes across your eyes. You look up to see 
the lightning. At thatintant a shattering report shakes the roof, makes 
the window quiver, aud the canary in the cage at thé door leap up, take 
its head from under its wing, and flutter. It is the evening gua; the 
signal for all stray Spaniards to toss off their last nip of brandy, and 
hurry to their smuggling boats, with their packages of bad cigars, and 
devil’s dust valicoes. If you go out now just beyoud the terraced roof 
of the King’s Bason, where some Moors are praying, you will see the Key 





under seal. Bat he had allowed one of his friends to take a copy, an 
two other nobles found means, some twenty years later, to reproduce the 
— document. Suddenly the secret police, by the orders of the 
Smperor Nicholas, swooped down upon all existing copies, and the mys- 
tery of Catherine’s life became again impenetrable. During the war of 
the Crimea the archives Were transferred to Moscow ; and when the pre- 
sent Emperor succeeded his father, he sent for the manuscript, to read it. 
One or two copies seem at this time to have been taken surreptitiously ; 
and one of these has jast been published in Eagland. The editor is the 
well-known refugee, it Herzen. He has written a short preface, which 
is, unfortunately, rather political thaa historical, and has confined his an- 
notations to a few words here and there, where the text required expla- 
nation. We are inclined to regret this brevity. Few in Eagland know 
much about Rassian history, or the chronique of the Rassian 
Court ; and a short summary of the state of Europe at the time, and 
notes on a few of the principal names that ocear, would have been a good 
exchange for a witty but vague and declamatory preface. 

Nevertheless the interest and importanee of the book can scarcely be 
overrated. Mr. Herzen is well justified M saying that the Memoirs coa- 
tain in themselves abundant proof of their authenticity. Nothing would 
seem simpler than for a French jewilldoniste to have taken the history of 
the Russian Court before Catherine’saccession,and to have modelled a ficti- 
tious biography on such books asthe Memoirs ot the Margravine of Bareith 
aod Madame Epinay. The broad facts of Catherine’s iotrigues with Solti- 
koff and Poniatowski have been long known to all students of the period. 
It is not because it gives us mew facts that this book is particularly vala- 
able. It is important as the real history of the mind of one of the great- 
est women of the world. There is a clear line of demarcation between 
the first years of ber married life, while she was still innocent in act, 
and the second period of intrigues, at a time when her passions were still 
something better than mere sensuality. All this is natural ia a woman 
of strong will aad clear intellect, who sinned because she thought it 
pleasant and safe ; but a student of Rousseau would have traced the trail 
of mad to her earliest years. The idea really present throughout the 
book is the thought ofempire. How to please the Empress? how to ma- 
nage the Grand Duke? in what way to preserve and improve her position ? 





serjeant and his assistant going round, locking up the three miles of 
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constantly debat 
with the assertion “ that fortane is not blind,” but “ a reeult especially 
of personal qualities, character, and conduct.” There is an epical unity 
in her book. Given an idiotic and debauched husband, with the prestige 
of hereditary descent and the actual possession of empire—and on the 


other band a shrewd, strong-willed woman left alone in a foreign Court, 
with the whole camarilla and the weight of circumstances against her 
—which of these two rivals, who cannot live together, will obtain pos- 


session of the Empire? Man against circumstances, or circumstances 
against man—which is the stronger? 


The portrait of the Grand-Duke Peter is unique. A pale sickly child, 
he had inherited from his Russian ancestry an inveterate love of drink ; 
by his tutor he was taught a precocious manhood; born a German, he 
would never be reconciled to Russia; and trained a Lutheran, he de- 
spised the Greek faith which he was forced toadopt. He commenced his | 
intimacy with the cousin who was soon to be his bride by telling her of 
When a little older, and married, | 
he would wake ber with blows at night that he might talk to her about | 
his mistress ; and in the difficulties which a love correspondence entailed 
Neither could Catherine flatter 
herself that these confidences had any better excuse than brutal irreten- 
tiveness. Peter was not, like our own George II., an affectionate bus- 
The Russian Prince disliked his wife from the 
first because he was married to her, and afterwards dreaded her superior 
He had the ineffa- 
ble baseness on one occasion to discuss with one of his wife’s unsuccessful 
lovers the best way in which M. Tchoglokoff might win Catherine’s affec- 


his attachment to a maid of honour. 
upon him he went for counsel to his wife. 


band, and a careless lover. 


talents and the contempt she openly showed for him. 


tions. His own secret of success in love affairs was peculiar. He al- 


ways began by telling a romantic story of his youth—how a band of gip- 
sies had plundered far and wide in the country districts near Kiel, and 
by what skillful stratagems and personal daring he had scattered them. 
The success of this invention so pleased him, that he could not help re- 
peating the story before those who knew that he bad left his native coun- 
Lying, however, was not even the most annoy- 
Once he 
bored holes through a side-door into the room in which the Empress was 
dining, and called all his attendants to look through ; of course he was 
properly reprimanded for his folly, and his wife shared the Royal displea- 
sure. During the earliest years of his marriage, he used to buy play- 
things and amuse himself with them till after midnight, forcing the weary 
Catherine to join him. Then he took the fancy of keeping a pack of 
hounds close to his bedroom, and training them in the room. The last 
madness was for soldiers, Models of fortifications and men were placed 
in his room, and the Grand-Duke, ia uniform, assisted by his servants, re- 
lieved guard for the helpless sentinels every day. Catherine once on 
Peter told ber that it had de- 
voured two of bis pith sentinels, and had been condemned for breach of 
It would have been well if such a Prince had abstained 
altogether from politics, and left them to the clever wife who managed 
his estate for him. But Peter dabbled in treason as heir-presumptive, 
and apparently only escaped through the honour of his fellow-conspira- 
¢ betrayed the national interests and was less fortunate. 
His worst blunder was perhaps the not unpardonable sin against his wife. 
He expressed doubts whether be bad any part in her children; and not 
only was the suspicion correct, but it was uttered in presence of the latest 


try at eleven years old. 


ing part of Peter’s character. He was incredibly childish. 


waking saw a hage rat hung by the neck. 
the rules of war. 
tors. 


ter, 


real father. 


It is a relief to turn to Catherine's picture of herself. Sent, when only 


fifteen, from the pride and beggary of her little German Coart, sbe ar 


rived in Russia with three or four dresses at most, and was compelled 
But the 
Her first illness was caused 
This was no 
mere pedantry :—* In the evening, after supper, I used to make my three 
maids of honour come into my bedroom, and we played at blindman’s 
But Catherine had 
Once betore the marriage there was some 
talk of sending her back to Germany, and the Grand-Duke showed that 
he would acquiesce contentedly. “ For my own part, considering what 
of Russia was 


to use the same sheets as her mother, who travelled with her. 
_— girl looked resolutely to the future. 
y getting up in the night to study the Russian language. 


buff, and all sorts of games, such as suited our age.” 
a clear vision of the future. 


he was, he was almost indifferent to me; but the evawn 
not.” Fortanately, the storm blew over, and Catherine schovica 
to the life of the 


luntary spies, and tortured by the drank 
Buta high-spirited and pretty woman was 


ing. Catherine was well justified in beginning her Memoirs 











of praise or blame should ever notice the condition of the middle classes 
or peasantry. It is true that Catherine lived before the influence of 
Rousseau was established, and when crade thought and morbid sentiment 
bad not as yet been dignified with the name of social science. Still 
the absolute silence of so shrewd an observer is an enigma. It is merely 
the pradent fear lest her papers should be stolen that restrains her with- 
in the safer limits of love and court politics? Or is it the passionless in- 
difference of one who looks on men and women as lay figures in the 
great drama of Royalty ? 
—— 


THE MASSACRE OF CAWNPORE. 
As time rolls on, and the events of 1857 become historical, the details 





of the dreadful seenes enacted at Cawnpore, Delhi, Futtehghur, and other 
places, which must ever sound sadly and horribly in English ears, are 
brought before us more clearly, and can be viewed more distinctly, if 
not more calmly. The narrative of Mrs. Murray may be regarded as a 
fiction founded on fact—tho former being the work of the ingenious gen- 
tleman who “ put her narrative into shape.” But there is now io course 
of investigation the story of another survivor and eyewitness of the mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore. Some time ago a half-caste Christian named Fitchett 
presented himeelf for admission into the police levy before the local au- 
thorities at Meerut. The usual inquiries into his character led to the de- 
velopment of his tale which is as follows :—When the mutiny broke out 
he was a musician in the band of one of the native infantry regiments at 
Cawonpore, and in the general massacre he saved his life by proclaiming 
that he would become a Mahometan, which he did by an easy process al- 
most on the spot. He remained in Cawnpore, and was enrolled in the 
Nana’s force, with which he didduty. On the afternoon of the 15th of 
| June, when it became known that the British were advancing, a council 
| of war, or of deliberation, was held by the Nana, at which it was resolved 
that the women and children at Beebeeghur, numbering about 205, were 
to be murdered. The news went rapidly through the town, and the men 
of the mutinous 6th Native Infantry entering the 1 ded to 





tives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to all our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously falfil.—Firmly rely- 
ing ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with gra- 
titude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We declare it to be our 
Royal will and pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that all 
shall alike eujoy the equal and impartial protection of the law ; and we 
do strictly charge and enjoin all thoce who may be in authority under us 
that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or wor- 
ship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure.—And it is 
our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or 
ereed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service the du- 
ties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and inte- 
grity duly to discharge. ; 

We know and respect the feclings of att t with which the na- 
tives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestérs, 
and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject 
to the equitable demands of the State ; and we will that generally, in 
framing and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought upon 
India by the acts of ambitious men who have deceived their countrymen 
by false reports and led them into open rebellion. Our power has been 
shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the field, we desire to show 
our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty.—Already in one province, with 
a view to stop the further effusion of blood and to hasten the pacification 
of our Indian dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General bas held ont 
the expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who in the late unhappy disturbances have been guilty of offeaces 
against our Government, and has declared the punishment which will be 


hy 








take from our unfortunate countrywomen any articles of value or trin- 
kets which they retained on their persons. When the Nana heard of this 
he was very much displeased, and he sent down a body of Sowars with 
strict orders to surround the house and permit no one to enter but the ex- 
ecutioners. 

It so happened that by some means not clearly ascertained four Eng- 
lish gentlemen were at this time living with the women and children ia 
the inclosure. Three have been identified beyond doubt,—namely, Mr. 
Thorahill, magistrate and collector of Fattebghur ; Colonel Smith, 10th 
Native Infantry ; and Brigadier Goldie, of the clothing department. 





ourt—flattering the Czarina’s bigotry by strict obser- 
vance of the’church fasts, or her vanity by compliments ou her person— 
enduring, briving, and gradually winning over her terrible gouvernante, 
Madame Tcboglokoff—under consiant surveillance from regular end vo- 
fellowship of ber husband. 

likely long to endure such 


The identity of the fourth has not been established, but it is probable he 
was one of the Greenways. Shortly before balf-past 4 o’clock a message 
was brought to these gentlemen that Brigadier Jeekin, a native officer of 
the mutineers, desired to see them, and they left the house to repair to 
his quarters. They walked quietly along the road, suspecting nothing, 
in the direction indicated to them, and when they had got as far as the 
Assembly-rooms they were suddenly attacked from bebind, cut down, 
and murdered on the spot. Meantime preparations were being made far 
the execution of the orders of the Nava and his Council. There was 
some difficulty about getting instruments for this horrible butchery. The 
Sowars wished to save themselves from the defilement of blood--the in- 
fantry were equally averse to the task—bat at last some soldiers of the 
6th Native Infantry were compelled to go inside with orders to fire on 
the poor helpless crowd. They fired in the air, or did so little harm that 
it was evident the views of the assassins could not be accomplished ia 
that manner. They sent into the town, therefore, and the Sowars brought 
out two of the common butchers of the bazaar—two Bhooreeas, a man of 
a wild miserable gipsey-like caste, and a vilaiytee, who were armed with 
hatchets and talwars and ordered to go in and kill every soul in the 
house and enclosure, while all egress was strictly watched by the Sowars 
outside. It was a long and dreadful butchery. Fitchett, who was near 
the place, declares that the assassins entered the enclosure about 5 30 
P. M., and that it was 10 P. M., before they came out to annouuce thet 
their work, was accomplished. Once, he says, a butcher appeared with 
his sword broken in two, received a sabre from one of the Sowars. and 
returned to continue hig hellis» t«nour. Nana wee im tte DOtel close 
Al Laud, end whe be that all were he gave orders that the 
doors should be closed for the night and guards put over the place. 
a the Nana gave a nautch—a kind of dauce aud ball—to his 
riends, 

Early in the morning of the 16th the Nana gave orders that the doors 
should be opened, and that all the bodies inside should be flung into the 





treatment without looking for compensation. Catberine had, she tells | well within the compound ; bat, as it was far too small to contain so 


us, the art of pleasing. 


till Peter’s death made it safe. 
grew up around the princess. 


himself a lover. Catherine reasoned with him on the madness of his at 
tachment. “I did all in my yee to make him change his mind ; I ho 
nestly expected to succeed. I pitied him. 

him.” 


“mperor Paul. 


had been proposed as eligible. 


Catherine hurried off to Nariscbkioe’s sister-in-law. 


keep his room for two or three days. 


Love intrigues and love quarrels did not, however, make up the whole 
We hear little of her studies, except 
that they got a casual direction from a Swdish gentleman, Count Gy!- 
lemborg, and that ber favourite authors were Plutarch, Montesquieu, and 
Still less do we hear of the political intrigues in which the 
Grand Duchess was certainly involved, until the growing ascendancy of 
the Schouvaloffs and the ruin of Count Bestucheff brought about a terri- 
ble discovery. Bestucheff bad plotted to seize on the Government at the 
death of the Empress, and declare Catherine joint sovereign with her 
It is interesting to know that such plaos were formed before 
Peter’s incapacity bad been blazoued to all Europe by a few months of 
government. But Catherine, of course, denies all complicity in this 
scheme. It is useless to speculate on the truth or falsehood of her state- 
ments. Like most Memoirs of the kind, her autobiography is no real 
history of the times. Sometimes she is reticeat from decorum. For in- 
stance, it is only by implication that she can be said to attack the Em- 
press Flizabeth—that strange mixture of devotion and debauchery, who 
drilled the Court by a secret police and abandoned the natioa to favou- 
rites, as she sank pitifully through the last years of a querulous, irritable 
The Empress 
throughont is thinking of the blood that cleaves to her hands, and of the 
She can forgive those who perse- 
And certainly if crime 
She ascended to Impe- 
She betrayed not a 
eee who trusted her, but a worthless man whom it was degradation to 
ive with. She governed not in the interests of a dynasty, bat with a 


of Catberine’s life at any time. 


Voltaire. 


busband. 


old age. Catherine’s real quarrel was not with her. 


world’s judgment apoa murderers. 
cuted her, but not the busband whom she killed. 


be pardonable, that of Catherine has its excuse. 
rial power by a single murder, not by a maseacre. 


single view to the future greatness of her nation. 
bers. 


She founded an academy instead of gagzing the press. 


the reign of Catherine LI. 


such a history as that of the great Czarina. 


Altogether, the reticences of Catheriue’s Memoirs are even more re- 
markabie than the confessions. She seems never to have been impressed 
by any difference in the civilization of the people she had left and that 
which she is called to reign over. To judge by her little incidental 
notices, the Court of Peterhof bad really a pleasanter society than most 
German Courts of the time could sbow—certainly than Berlin could 
boast of under Mr. Carlyle’s hero, Frederic William I. This is perbaps 
intelligible. The commonwealth of high-bred aad refined socicty is, 
after all, the most real and Catholic unity of oar days—the only fellow- 
ship that can be found inall capitals. But it seems strange that no word 


Unfortunately, I listened to 
The result was what it bas been through all time, when such 
uestions are discussed, and Soltikoff was the undoubted father of the 
The secret, however, seems to have been well kept, for 
long after the first intimacy, Madame Tehoglokoff exhorted the Princess 
to choose a lover—adding “ You shall see that it will not be I who will 
interpose any difficulties.” Catherine kept her own counsel, but so far 
followed her gouvernante’s advice, that, when Soltikoff was sent to Swe- 
den as ambassador, she took for her second lover Leo Narischkine, who 
The closing scene of this intrigue is its 
best part. Narisebkine, who had high animal! spirits, became insupport- 
ably presumptuous on the favour shown to him, and the Princess found 
him one day stretched at full length upon a sofa in her cabinet, and 
trolling out some wild song at the height of his voice. Justly indignant. 
The two liddies’ 
armed themselves with bunebes of nettles, and chastised the unlucky cul- 
prit about bis face, hands, and legs so severely that he was compelled to 


She trained ber no- 
blest subjects to be statesmen and generals, when she might have de- 
ported them to Siberia, or have passed them over and chosen stock job- | 
Had 
Peter IIL. lived, Russia might easily have relapsed into barbarism. As 
it is, even under its present Sovereign, it may look back with pride upon 
Perbaps evea in modera Earope there is one 
couatry, at least, which would gladly replace a page in its anuals by 


Her first admirer, one of the Czernicheffs, was | many bodies, it is probable that some were dragged away to other places 
ruined by the imprudent though innocent friendship with which she 

treated him. The next, Razumoffsky, seems never to have told his love 
Bat gradually a small circle of friends 
Sergius Soltikoff, member of one of the 
oldest Russian families, *‘ beau comme le jour,”’ clever, and “ uu démon 
en fait d’intrigue,” took advantage of bis opportunities, and declared 


or were thrown into the Ganges. On the 16th Fitchett fled with his new 
friends to Fattehghur, and bere occurs a most interesting part of his 
story. He declares that he frequently saw Miss Wheeler, the daughter 
of the General, at Fattehghur, and that she travelled wich a Sowar who 
had taken her from Cawnpore—nay, more, that he was shown into the 
room where she was, and ordered to read extracts from English newspa- 
pers which the rebels received from Calcutta, he being employed by 
them for the purpose of translating the news, in which, particularly that 
relating to the progress of the war in China—they took great interest. 
She had a horse with an English side saddle which the Sowar had pro- 
cured for ber, and she rode close beside him, with her face veiled, along 
the line of march. When the British approached Futtebghar orders were 
sent to the Sowar to give Miss Wheeler up, but he escaped with her at 
night, and is supposed he went with her to Calpee. In that case it is 
not at all improbable that the uofortanate young lady may be still alive, 
moving about with Tantia Topee, and that we may rescue her from her 
uubappy fate. There is another Christian half-caste still alive, who be- 
came a Mabometan at the same time and under the same circumstances 
as Fitchett, in pursuit of whom the authorities are now most busily en- 


book of time.”’— Times’ Special Corresp. in India. 
_— 
INDIA. 


Proclamation, together with that of the Vice-Roy. 


dated at all, and the latter lacks the anno Domini. 
PROCLAMATION 
By the Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of India. 


acd Ireland, and of the P 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 





East India Company : 


guveroment, and we hereby call upon all our suojects within the said 
territories to be faithfal and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and 


vernment of our said territories, in our name aod on our behalf. 
And we, reposing especial trast and confidence in the loyalty, ability, 
and judgment of our right trusty and well beloved cousin and Councillor, 


suljeet to our fatare pleasure, and to such laws and regulations as may 
hereafter be enacted. 


engagements made with them by or under the authority of the Hon. 


gaged. Line upon line, bere a little and there a little, we shall soon 
koow nearly ali that can be known about that “ bloodiest record in the 


The documents, state papers, and letters, which came to hand by the 
Bombay mail of Nov. 9, are of unusual interest. Below is the Queen’s 
It will be observed 
that—with inexcusable but too common carelessness—the former is not 


Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
ies and d dencies thereof in Europe, 


Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the goverament of the 
territories in Iadia heretofore administered in trust for us, by the Hon. 


Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify und declare that, by 
the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon ourselves the said | 


successors, and to submit themselves to the authority of those whom we 
may hereafier from time to time see fit to appoiat to administer the go- 


Charles Jobn Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor 
General in and over our said territories, and to administer the govern- 
ment thereof in our name, and generally to act in our name and on our 
behalf, subject to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to 
time, receive from us through one of our Priacipal Secretaries of State. 
—And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and military, 
all persons now employed ia the service of the Hon. East India Company, 


We hereby announce to the native princes of India that all treaties = 
| 


inflicted on those whose crimes place them beyond the reach of forgive- 
ness. We approve and confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General, and do further announce and proclaim as follows :— 

Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except those 
who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the 
marder of British subjects. With regard to such the demands of justice 
forbid the exercise of 7. 

To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, knowing 
them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators in re- 
volt, their lives alone can be guaranteed ; but, in apportioning the pe- 
nalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given to the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been induced to throw off their alle- 
giance, and large indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may 
appear to have originated in a too credulous acceptance of the false re- 
ports circulated by designing men.—To all others in arms against the 
Government, we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
oblivion of all offences against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on their 
return to their homes and peaceful pursuits.—It is our Royal pleasure 
that these terms of grace and amnesty should be extended to all those 
who comply with their conditions before the Ist day of January next. 

When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be re- 
stored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of In- 
dia, to promote works of public utility and improvement, and to admin- 
ister its government for the benefit of all our subjects resident therein. 
In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our secu- 
rity, aad in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of our people. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PROCLAMATION, 
Foreign Department, Now. 1. 
Her Majesty the Queen having declared tuat it is her gracious pleasure 
to take upon hereelf the government of the British territories in I 
thre Vieeroy and Governor-General hereby notifies that from this day 
acis of the Government of Iadia will be done in the name of the Queen 
alone.—From thie dey ott meu Of every race and class who, under the 
administration of the Hon. East India Company, have joined to uphold 
S honour and power of England, will be the servants of the Queen 
one. 

The Governor-General summons them, one and all, each in his degree, 
and according to his opportunity, and with his whole heart and strength, 
to aid io fulfilling the gracious will and pleasure of the Queen, as set 
forth in her Royal Proclamation.—From the many millions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s native subjects in India, the}Governor-General will now, and at all 
times, exact a loyal obedience to the call which, in words full of benevox 
lence and mercy, their Sovereiga has made upon their allegiance and 
faithfuloess. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India, 

G. F. Epmonsroyg, Secretary to the Government of India. 
—fe 
DRUMMOND VERSUS BRIGHT. 


Mr. Henry Drummond is aa e2centric person. He commands some at- 

tention in the House of Commons by the peculiarity of bis opinions, and 
by his almost invariable habit of ditfering from every one. But he exer- 
cises little or no infl in the bly of which be isa member, and 
still less out of doors. If thefe is one individual in the British empire 
who may be said to be cro(chetty it is the member for West Sarrey. 
ring the last few days he has published a pamphlet for the purpose of 
showing that the demand for reform of Parliament, now so universal, and 
acquiesced in by al! classes of politicians, is the forerunner of revolution, 
and the invasion of this country by the Emperor of the French. While 
we are enga in the work of improving our institutions, the reler of 
the French, like a thief in the night, will come and make this country 
his own. The pamphlet professes to be a reply to the views of Mr. John 
Bright. Hear Mr. Drammoud—“ In the midst of a nation in confusion, 
without any to command or obey, a political chaos, the Emperor, in- 
sulted by some and despised by others, will send an army, perhaps under 
the pretext of protecting his friend the Queen from her own subjects, and 
certainly to put dowa a lawlessness which, if not suppressed, mast com- 
municate & similar flame to every nation in Europe. Europe ia flames 
—physical, moral, and religious—is the only possible ultimate end of 
your able, misdirected zeal. Happy alone are they who kaow the re. 
fuge iuto which they may flee, and ‘ escape the things which are comin: 
on the earth.’ ”’ To understand this last allusion, it mast be explai 
that Mr. Drummond holds very peculiar religious seatiments,—is the 
founder of a sect, and its high priest, which teaches that the end of the 
world is not distant, and the ravings which follow sound very like an 
outburst of religious frenzy : 

“An invading army coald bring neither cavalry nor artillery. Oar 
roads are narrow, and the colamas of march must be long; more men 
perish in war from want of rest than from bullets, and the invaders 
should never be allowed to sleep for a single instant. Every one who 
can afford to bay a rifle and revolver should procure them forthwith, 
and they should instantly form themselves into rifle clabs; the people 
who cannot mast use pitchforks, scythes, or billhooks on poles, flails or 
whatever else they can get. Every village or town where the invaders 
halt to rest should be set on fire, and their flanks and rear should be 
bung upon, and no quarter given. If the emergency be not thought 
sufficiently urgent to require the militia to be now embodied, at least all 
the officers should be assembled, and formed into regiments at Alder- 
shott, that they may be thoroughly prepared, which the greater namber 
are not now, to take the effective command of mea when the necessity for 
calling them out arises. The lords-lieatenants of counties, with the aid 
of the depaty-lieutenants, should have lists of every cart, wagon, horse, 
and all other means of couveyance for troops, guides through back lanes 
and over unenclosed downs and heaths to conduct the armed masses on 
the flanks of the invaders, all ready for the use of the Government at 
moment’s notice.” 

If less unanimity existed in this country at the present time about the 
necessity of making the Louse of Commons a tolerably fair reflex of the 
national opinion,—if an extreme party existed, as in 1831-2, which de- 
nounced ali reform,—Mr. Drammond would be hailed as a usefal aad 
able auxiliary ; bat happily this is not the ease, and we can afford to 
smile at these dismal prognosticat‘oas, and even pity the weakaess that 
| can entertain such childish alarm. Mr. Bright will give a good account 
of Mr. Drammond and his fears, whenever he deems it necessary to grap- 
e with the singular docament which has jast been seat into the world. 

r. Dr 














India Company are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintai 








’ 
and we look for the like observance on their part.—We desire no exten- 
sion of our present territorial possessions ; and while we will permit 00 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with impa- 
nity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. We shall 
respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our own ; and 
we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that pros- 
perity and that social advancement which can only be secured by inter- 
nal peace and good government.—We hold ourselves bound to the na- 


d suggests that the 93,000 bayonets now in India should be 
sent home as soon a8 possible, to prevent our throats from being cut by 
the terrible author of tne coup d'edat. The bayonets will be forthcoming 
shortly, not for the purpose which Mr. Drummond suggests. but because 
they have done their work there. The matioy is substantially putdown, 
and the large British force will, in a short time, have literally nothing 
to do. Mr. Drammond is @ well-intentioned Scaramouch, who affords & 
good deal of to mankiad in these dull timea.—Buropean Times, 
De, 11. 














THE LYTTON DESPATCH IN FULL. 
Thanks to our little bird in the Colonial Office (not Mr. Wellington 
Guernsey), we are enabled to lay before a hungrily expectant public, the 
passages of the great Lytton Despatch which were omitted irom the copy 
Officially made public. a 

After expressing the hope—(see published despatch)—that “ with time 
and forbearance the supposed jealousies of race would vanish amid con- 
genial institutions and common interests.” Sir E. B. Lytton’s powerful 
manifesto, in the copy sent to Sir John Young, proceeds as follows — 

“ That a race, individually gifted, however weak politically—the seig- 
nory of which has passed through so many and various phases, from the 
iron sceptre of the Macedonian conqueror to the law-reverencing fasces of 
Imperial Rome, and thence, from the enervate grasp of the degenerate 
Byzantine, to the stern but glorious guardianship of the Lion of Saint 
Mark and the tortuous tyranny of the Muscovite, that Byzantine of the 
eighteenth century, in whom, alone among the nations, the craft of Coa- 
stantinople bas not excluded the sternoess of the Scyth, and the rapacity 
of the Roxolane—that euch a race—alternately the oppressed of the 
Cross, and the decimated of the Seymitar—should chafe under the mild 
incidence of British rale is a phenomenon which might well provoke the 


incredulity, if it did not endanger the risibility, of the historic student. | 


But ia the contemplation of the Real we must suspend our reverence for 
The Abstract ; and submit ourselves to the stern dominion of The Fact, 
even when it conflicts most with the Siren-like suggestions of the Idea. 

“ The Beautiful has ever found ber favourite home among the purple 
islands of the Blue ygean, but the Rational bas spurned those seductive 
shores for the more inclement regions of the north. From the wave that 
crisps along the yellow sands of Cythera arose the Homeric Aphrodite— 
the Foam-born—and fancy still loves to trace in The Actual, the faint 
but fascinating traces of The Mythic. Aphrodite—the daughter of the 
foam—still haunts these shores, but no longer as the Incarnation of The 
Beautiful. As an embodiment of The Unreal she disports herself in the 
senate of Corfu, and paints the bright but impossible future of a Septin- 


sular Republic, upon the bubbles blown by the breath of a Press too soon | 


set free, whiles she floats forward before the popular breezes unwisely 
fanned into an occasionally tempestuous existence by the Seton Consti- 
tution of 1819. 

“Her Majesty’s Government have viewed with regret these unex- 
pected results of a policy, which, if it partook largely of The Rash, can- 
not surely be refused the praise justly due to The Confiding. From 
ground still hallowed by the recollections of the Garden of Alcinous, 
they had hoped for fruits less repulsive in rind, and less acrid in flavour. 
They bad fondly imagined, that the descendants of those who owned the 

tle sway of the Phawacian monarch would have imitated, at least, the 

ousehold virtues of his daughter, and, like Nausicaa, have washed the 
family linen, withont calling upon Europe to witness its foulness. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government bad not anticipated, that the factions, 
whose bitterness, in the Corcyra of the Peloponnesian Campaign, bad 
taxed the pen of a Thucydides, would, in this, our more philosophic day, 
have called forth the reprobation of one who, did he not reverence Thu- 
cydides so profoundly, might aleo venture to inscribe bis own name on 
the emblazoned and undying roll of Hellenic Historians. The senators 
of the Isles of Greece will surely pardon me for reminding them that it 
cannot be grateful to the author of Athens and the Athenians, to be chosen 
as the organ for conveying to them the opinion of England and the Eng- 
lish upon their councils and their conduct. But they will not, I trust, con- 
found the language of Advice, however unwelcome, with that of Ill-will, 
however justiliable. If Eros led the passionate poetess of Hellas to the 
white rocks of Leucadia, affection for the Hellene may well urge the Co- 
Jontal Secretary of England to sacrifice popularity on the altar of Trath. 
Sappho sank but to sing again. If the waves of septinsular execration 
close for awhile over the name of Lytton, I — still look for comfort 
to the fate of Sappho, and bear my barbiton aloft, amid the Scyllean 
how! of Coreyreau execration, 
detraction. 

“ But Her Majesty’s Government would appeal to the gentler elements 
of the Hellenic race, which still, they would fain hope, find a house 
where Odysseus gervered the wisdom culled in a life-harvest of travel 
and anthropologic observation, and where Kameous practised con- 
templati pation of guardian of the Royal Swine. They trust they 
are not unreasonable in their pene that the power of drawing the long 
bow is not the only legacy left to his d dants by the ious Basil- 
eus of Ithaca, and that Her Majesty’s Government may find some better 
precedent for action in this crisis than that furnished by the constant 
cautious Penelope, for undoing in 1859 the web woven with such pains 


aud the turbid outpourings of anonymous 





ve 





by the Lord High Commissioner in the first year of the decade which is 


about to expire, since the Seton Constitution was bestowed.” 


The despatch then continues, as priated :— 


“ These are the general principles and sentiments entertained by Her Majesty's 
tions which at present agitate the lonian | 


Government with 
mind,” &c. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BELONGING TO 
THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
AND REPRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY SURROUNDED BY THE LADIES OF HER COURT, 
At Gouplt!’s Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. 


Open from 8 A.M., 007 PLM. ......cececcceeeweeeeenenee Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
Size of the Picture, 15. 11 feet M. KNOEDLER. 
N.B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large and commo- 


djous staircase has been opened. 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 

359 Broadway, N. Y., and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Ts COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this country. Photographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF RERESENTATIV#S at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at 

| Washington. 
Dacuexneotyes, Minatures, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 

finished ta Om or Water CoLovrs, or in Mezzorint StYce. 


J. GURNEY’S 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART G 











ALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
Established 1840. 
ONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGR APHS OF STATESMEN, 


4 DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States. 
Open till 9 P.M., for the Free Inspection of the Pablic. 
N.#.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 


| and Americana Artists, also on exhibition. 
Epwarp B. Hicks, Esq., of Branswick Co., Va., died on the 28th Nov., 1858. 


He was a lawyer of extensive practice, but retired from the profession fifteen 
years before his death.—Mr. Hicks was a reader of the Albion since 1522. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1859. 





News from the Old World. 

Compelled again to anticipate our usual day of publication—for the 
wholesome practice of making New Year’s Daya festival for all classes yet 
| prevails in New York—we are under the necessity of looking back three 
whole weeks for an item not hitherto recorded in these colamns. And 
| three weeks now seem almost as long as three months would have done, 
one third of a century ago, when this journal was established, It seems 
scarcely possible that on the Ist of January we should be in possession of 
| no later tidings than the Asia brought us, having sailed from Liverpool 
jon the 11th ult. Such difference is there between winter and summer 

| passages across the Atlantic ! 
| Jt is plain, therefore, that it would not become us to dwell at length 
upon the scanty intelligence yet ungleaned, which may be superseded in 
interest at any moment by seven days’ later information. Of India, and 
| the inauguration of Queen Victoria’s rule there, we speak in a separate 
article. The remainder may be soon summed up.—Mr. Gladstone has 
made a most satisfactory début before the inbabitants of Corfu, address- 
| ing the disaffected Ionian Isl 8, through their assembled magnates, 
| in choice Italian, and making a very favourable impression upon them, 
it is said, by the suavity of his tones and the sensivle moderation of his 
words. But Corfu is a small place; nor is Mr. Gladstone of sufficient 
| importance in the eyes of the world to have us dog his steps. We need, 
| therefore, only say farther that Lord Carnarvon, one of the Under Secreta- 
ries of State for the Foreign Department, has taken the opportunity of a 
| public dinner to declare that the government entirely disapproves of Sir 
} Jobm Young's plan for retaining Corfu and handing the other islands over 
| toGreece. Pleasant this, for the Lord High Commissioner! Will/he re- 
| sign? Will Mr, Gladstone take his ples ?—Sedition and rowdyism are 
again at work in some parts ofMe South of Ireland: ane pouccqucutty 
the Lord Lieutenant has thought it requisite to issue a Proclamation— 
| proclamations are the order of the day—against Ribbonism and secret 
| societies. It is even said that fifteen yonng blockheads have been ar- 
rested at Bantry, on a charge of ivsurrectionary movements. The silly 
stuff published here about a full Icish Militia regiment going over, armed 
and accoutred, has probably brought some of these fools iuto trouble.— 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Palmerston, and other 
M.P.’s., have been making speeches, out of number, and mostly on the 
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It is believed that the omission of the passage we have supplied is due | subject of Reform. Both subject and speeches may lay over the present. 


to the narrow notion of Sir John Young and Mr. Bowen, that as it was | Not so with one of Punch’s caricatures 
uninteliigible to them, it was not likely to produce any wholesome effect | 


upon the Ionian Senate. 


T 
the col 


fication.— Punch. 
ee 


Tue Ricut Krxp or Evruvstasm.—We shall not be accused of vain | P. 
glory, or of stretching a point in our own favour, if we state that we 


rather excelled our English friends on the other side of the Atlantic, in 
our rejoicings over the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph. The London- 
ers did not set fire to their Guildhall, nor the merchants of Liverpool 
destroy the cupola of their Exchange, in trying to express their joy at 
the landing of the cable. The unexcitable people of the great commer- 
cial towns of Great Britain did not do a good many other things that we 
felt it ¥ to do, in ating that glorious event. But they 
subscribed a good part of the money that was required to complete the 
work, and as all their enthusiasm did not expend itself in fireworks, din- 
ners and speeches, we are glad to learn they have sufficient left to prompt 





of the last-named ex-Premier, 
which is one of those hits that tell, and which we will feebly transfer 


seem to have forgotten that what a scholar and a poet writes to | from a wood-cut to a paragraph, for the benefit of readers whom the sa- 
ective wisdom of a Hellenic people may be—indeed ought to be | tirist does not reach. 

—Greek, and therefore when Sir John states—as he is understood to have 
stated—that the omitted passage was “ so much heathen Greek to him,” | 
he was pronouncing at ouce its highest eulogy ‘and most conclusive justi- 


The Viscount is a shopman behind a counter, exhibiting his wares to 
| Miss Britannia. He has in hand a chain and padlock—specimens of such 
articles beicg strewn about, and the boxes piled behind him being labelled 
“ Handcuffs,” “ Gags,” and so forth. The dialogue tells the whole story : 
am, “ Here’s a sweet thing in bracelets, Ma’am ; worn very generally in 
Varis.”—Britannia, “Ah, so I’ve heard! But it isn’t my style !” 
Now albeit no one with a grain of understanding would 
suspect Lord Palmerston of either wish or effort to imitate practically 
his late host at Compiégne, there is an exquisitely delicate irony abcut 
the allusion, which will do his Lordship no small harm in the popular 
mind of Great Britain. 
The relations between France, Austria, and Sardinia, are discussed at 
interminable length in the papers before us; nor are there wanting prog- 


We prefer to say simply that a backward glance at the records of our 
national history suggests no programme of government, no treaty, no 
proposal, so wise at once and so just. It is a statesman-like document— 
candid, clear, serious, temperate, liberal, and imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity. Its merits are universally allowed. Even the London Times, 
which attempts to damn it with faint praise—because it emanates from 
Lord Stanley, and not from one of its own pet coterie—breaks down in 
the pt ; and, ing with a sneer at it as a “ very respectable 
official production,” continues and concludes with such laudation of our 
intended course towards India as is tantamount to the highest compli- 
ment bestowed upon this enunciation thereof. 

But what newspapers and home politicians may think or say is less to 
the purpose, than the impression made upon the native mind of India. 
Bombay, it is true, was all ablaze with splendid illuminations on the 
night of the important day, whereon with all possible display of military 
and civic pomp the ceremonial had been performed. Public buildings 
and private mansions, mosques and minarets, the temples of the be- 
lievers in many creeds, the residences of Parsee and Hindoo and 
Mahommedan and Catholic and Pr were bril- 
liant all with transparency and device. “The Queen; God bless 
her!” might be read on every side in letters of fire, or heard 
far and near from voices habitually silent. Very happy shall 
we be to hear that similar, in its degree, was the demon- 
stration in Oude and Rohilcund, and other districts that have been 
the hot-beds of the mutiny ; but we must own that in Central India the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoys, who get up gratulatory addresses to the Queen 
signed by three thousand natives, are a race entirely unknown, What 
may please the fancy of the denizen of a Bazaar in Bombay, being asso- 
ciated in his ideas with foreign trade and a harbour crowded with ship- 
ping, is not likely to be looked-at by a Talookdar, or by a common cul- 
tivator of the soil, from precisely the same point of view. We fear 
greatly that these latter may imagine her most gracious Majesty to be no- 
thing better thana Begum. With them, a few heads struck off on the one 
hand, and a few Priucipalities restored on the other,would have furnished a 
far more convincing evidence of Royal supremacy, than a host of well- 
rounded Proclamations. But if this be so, there is proof for such unbe- 
lievers at hand, in a shape more easily comprehended. Lord Clyde has 
commenced anew campaign ; nor does it now seem rash to anticipate that 
the sweeping and converging lines of fire and steel, wtih which his able 
Lieutenants are traversing the disturbed country in all directions, will 
crush out the fact if not the spirit of insurrection. Lord Clyde too has 
made his Proclamation, on taking the field; a short and stern one, pro- 
mising protection to property and to life where there is no resistance to 
him—burnt houses and plundered villages where the people aid the 
mutineers. Every mail, the last included, brings tidings in the mean 
time of ineffectual efforts made by the Sepoys to contend against 
British discipline and stamina. The wretched creatures are hemmed into 
corners, routed, disperse1, and slaughtered whenever caught with arms 
in their hands; nor is the new edition of the Massacre at Cawnpore— 
which bas been published at home and is transferred to our pages—likely 
to have softened the victors’ hearts.—The latest accounts, though they 
still show that the rebel forces dissolve and come together again with mar- 
vellous agility and with a success that calls for fresh pursuit, are rife with 
records of our triamph. We hear nothing indeed of the miscreant Nana 
Sabib—he has ne for the moment; but his successor in active 
enterprise, Tautia Topee, has been run to earth at last in the Nizam’s 
dominions, and has stooped to treat for his surrender. The adventures of 
this partisan and freebooter, if they could be fairly got together, would 
form a lively narrative ; but we mention them only for the purpose of 
noting the circumstances under gbich he finally “ came to grief,” though 
declining to trouble the reader with the minutie of time and locality. 
The number of men still clinging to Tantia we cannot state ; but they 
are described as the main body of his army. Six hundred native cavalry, in 
our service, known as Kerr’s Mabratta Horse, were hard upon him. He sent 
to know on what terms he might be permitted to surrender. Kerr pro- 
mised him his life, until he could communicate with superior authorities ; 
but promised in the interim to hang him, if caught afield. The result of 
the negotiation is not known—we hope Kerr did catch and did hang him ; 
but when we remember that Kerr had no European soldiers with him, we 
are the more inclined to hope, inter alia, that the great mutiny of the Ben- 
gal Sepoys has not proved an infectious disease beyond their ranks, and 
bas not rendered the permanent service of a native army impossible or 
inexpedient. 

With sincere pleasure we observe also that Colonel Herbert Edwardes, 
of Mooltan celebrity, is to succeed Sir John Lawrence in the government 
of the Pucjaub. When we mourned over the coming downfall of the 
| East India Company, it was under the apprehension that a new race of 
| uatrained officers aud applicants for office would thrust aside the men of 
| ripe local experience and rare efficiency, whose doings civil and military 
have reflected honour upon our Anglo-Saxon race, and must be placed 
| imperishably to the credit of the body corporate now shorn of its func- 

tions. And that this would have been the case, we doubt not, had the 
Whigs had their way and the Bengal Sepoys postponed their rising. It 
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them to subscribe liberally towards another cable. The London Corres- nostications that the Spring will see a great Continental war. Similar is better as it is. The Queen has been well advised ; and the services of 
pondent of the Commercial Advertiser says that the Telegraph Company | predictions have many atime been current ; indeed they are part of the | invaluable servitors are retained for administration and defence. 


require an additional capital to enable them to lay another cable, of 
$2,750,000, and have applied to the Government for a guarantee of 4} 
= cent. to enable them to raise the necessary amount. The appeal has 

n backed by memorials from the various Chambers of Commerce, the 
Royal Society, and the leading merchants of London and the provinces. 
This is enthusiasm of the right kind, that comes out strong when sub 
stantial aid is needed, but is chary of manifesting itself when there is 
nothing but a glorification to be accomplished.—N. Y. Tines. 





“Le Sronr” at Comprmeoxe.—A gentleman recently returned from 
Compiégne has given a curious account of the footing on which the hos- 
talities and amusements of the Court were conducted during his resi- 
ee there : “ We were out hunting several days when the weather per- 
mitted ; the party on horseback was large, and the number of attendants 
of all kinds reminded one of the descriptions contained in the memoirs of 
Louis XIV. No doubt this was part of the purpose—and great pains 
seem to have been taken to revive and reproduce ail the long-forgotten 
forms and ceremonies of the chase, as it was practised in the days of the 
old monarchy. But there was one painful difference—one at which the 


gay courtiers of Louis le Grand would have stared and sneered. No of events in England. So much the more striking therefore, as in direct | 


matter where we twined, or how long the vista in the forest, wherever 
the eye chanced to stray, it encountered the inevitable uniform of gens 
@armes. The wood was literally alive with them; and considering its 
vast extent the number thus employed must have been prodigious.” — 
London poper. 
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LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY 
The Most Elegant Place of Amusement In the City. 


T 


most chaste character, being sumained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAK Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE, 
JEFFERSON, 
Walton. 
ETER: 
. Miss SARA STEVENS. 
Miss MINNIE MACARTITY. Madile. iou 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. — 
ADMISSION—Pifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


Mrs, BLAKE. 3. 





HR ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 


stock in trade of writers for the public. Without entering upor a topic 
so fruitful in suggestions, and so illusive as to conclusion, we may 
just contrast the personal motives which may be presumed to influence 
the heads of the three States just named. The Emperor of Austria can 
have no desire, but to retain his possessions in Italy; the King of Sardinia 


none, but to gain those same fair provinces ; Louis Napoleon can have no | 


desire to go to war with any one, but may be brought toconsider a war 
in some quarter essential, for his own dynastic purposes. Against the 
chances of such actuating motives is to be set the stera lesson of expense 
and loss, learnt by the still recent hostilities with Russia. 


A Queen Succeeds a Company. 

| The phrase, “ Cotton is King,” has been adopted during these last few 
years, by orators and journalists, as describing that gradual transfer of 
authority from the few to the many, which is supposed to be the course 


opposition to this presumed tendency, is the formal inauguration of 
Royal authority in British India, which took place exactly two months 
since in the capitals of the various Presidencies. On the lst of Novem- 
ber, 1858, the East India Company ceased to exist, save as a moneyed 





Central America. 

| The latest news from Grey Town tells the arrival there of her Majesty’s 

| ships Ciesar, of 90 guns, and Diadem, of 32. Why this increase of force, 

| it may be asked ? We presume that it is for the express purpose of having a 

| strong force of Marines ready to clear the country of those invadiag Fil- 

libusters—should they set foot on shore—who are allowed to violate the 

| United States Neutrality Laws, by the insufficiency of means adopted for 

| enforcing them, or by she culpable connivance of an Administration 
which mixes up its foreign policy with its party intrigues. The latest 
news from the Southern States is that another fillibustering sehooner has 
escaped from another revenue cruiser, at New Orleans, after being fired 
into with shot, which of course did not reach their object. 

| Sir Gore Ouseley has sailed for Aspinwall, in the Valorows, on his way 
to Granada. We regret to hear that he is greatly out of health. Our 
met.-of-war also have bad many men down with fever, picked up in the 
promised land. 





Canada ; a Ministerial Resignation. 
The Hon. L. V. Sicotte, Commissioner of Public Works, has seceded 


and stock-owning institution. On that same day, our Queen of the Isles | from the Cartier-Macdonald administration. A difference of opinion with 


added to her titles new designations of a sway almost boundless ; her 
Vice-Roy and representatives proclaimed the change to many thousands 
of our newly made fellow-subjects ; and, we are right glad to add—mak- 
| ing all due allowance for Asiatic proneness to sycophancy—that the 
ebange was hailed, in the densely populated city of Bombay, of which 
alone we can speak knowingly, with loyal and joyous enthusiasm. 
The Proclamation—the new Magna Charia, we may call it, for many 
| millions who, in place of the olden doom of a conquered people, find 
themselves thus recognised as constiluent parts of a State, and secured 
in the possession of all that they hold dear—is a document of which any 
| nation may be proud. You have read it, of course? It will bear read- 
ing again, and weighing word by word. Not that we shall imitate oar con- 
| temporaries, in pointing out, bit by bit, the strong points that are obvious, 


| his colleagues as to the seat-of-government question is generally as- 
signed as the cause of this step. 


More International Reciprocities. 

That England receives a great many new books from her child America, 
has at length become an acknowledged, and is by no means an ungrati- 
fying fact. Pride in the paternal appreciation is the feeling on one side ; 
and pride in the filial growth and progress is the feeling on the other. 
But a very pleasant seal and corroboration of reciprocity in this kind, 
between the two countries, was pat on record, a short time since, at a 
Meeting of the Historical Society, in this city. It was on occasion of the 
receipt, by the Library of that Institution, of a most valuable present 
of rare old books, from one of the most eminent mea of letters in Eng- 
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land, Dr. William Beattie. This venerable and distinguished physician, | of a New Year suggests, that they on their part will not be sorry to hear 
as is well known, is a descendant of Beattie, the author of The Minstrel, | that the Albion was never more flourishing. 
and himself no mean follower of the Muse. But his highest distinction is | Our new plate, “ The Hero of Lucknow,” will be ready for delivery 
the position he holds as the friend of men of genius. With his large | in a few days. 
means and his professional skill, he has mingled the Mecwnas and the 
Good Samaritan, with a success of which there is no similar instance on Yausic. 
record. For the last half century he has been known as the poor poet’s 4 - 
best friend ; though as the physician of William IV., of the banker-poet It is rather the kindly humour of a festive season than the strict rule of news- 
Rogers, of Lady Blessington, and others exalted in rank or intellect, his | paper necessity, that induces us to write this familiar word at the head of a co- 
experience would au to have been indeed the meeting of extremes! whole Christian World is open and forgiving, and when we feel the pressure of 
But to the matter in hand. We desire to present to our readers a me-| , kindly grasp in the very air that sweeps past us, there can be no possible 
morandum of the gift thus presented, and at the same time to make pub- | harm in confessing our poverty and pleading guilty to a pious fraud that places 
lic the expression of good-will and kindly sympathies, engendered by the | us face to face with our readers. Really and traly then we have little or noth- 
event. We cannot do this better than by presenting the substance of the | ing to write about music. The name was a good one for an introduction, and 
Hon. Joel Headley’s brief but pertinent remarks, in making announce- | here we are, reader, standing before you, and absolutely dissipating the wealth 
ment of the presentation. They are recorded in another column. It is | of your favour in endless felicitations on the season and all its glad associations, 
scarcely necessary to add that the formalities usual on such an occasion | *PTi2ging as they do from that universal Home which Brotherhood knows and 
were gone through with an enthusiasm by no means usual. Dr. Beattie, | reveres—God be praised!—in every land. =— 
. . n 2 | We do not mean to be tedious. Our “ call” shall be a brief one. 
we believe, is henceforth to have a shrine of very spe cial honour in the | the spirit of chat do we consent to be drawn out. 
memories of the distinguished guardians of the historical associations of 
this State. 


—p_—— 


Simply in 
If you will insist in knowing 
| what is new, we are prepared with a nice little speech about the “ Messiab,” 
which, it is unnecessary to tell you, was played on Christmas night at the Aca- 
demy. In a vein of pleasant gossip we shall dwell on the marvellous fact, that 
this sublime work was written a hundred years ago, and completed in twenty- 
two days—agreeable platitudes that may be pronounced over your hospitable 
chocolate, without diverting your mind from the expectation of the next visitor. 
| If we have time, too, we shall add that no work of a Christian age has been 


- | more instrumental in effecting Christian good, than this production of the 
lasses of our own day seem to be too often courting euch 0 fate. The mighty Handel. Perhaps, too, a little peroration about Charity, and its constant 


last English mail brings the sad intelligence, that Lady Lucy Bridgman | helpmate Genius, may not be out of place. Think of the sick, the lost, and the 
has followed her sister, Lady Charlotte, to a premature grave, victims orphaned, that this work has comforted. Some of the noblest charities of our 
both to the habitual carelessness with which a co-tume, dangerous in it- | own land derive their readiest aid from its performance, and here the mere 
self, is worn by the fashionably clad. Great must have been the gloom | whisper of the name attracts thousands. We may add, too, that the performance 
fallen upon Weston Hall in Staffordshire, the seat of the Earl of Brad- | at the Academy, although not great, was respectable. 

ford, since the night when these his two daughters were suddenly trans-| It isscarcely probable that you will yawg at this point of our discourse, or exe- 
ferred from the gay insouciance of a drawing-room to beds of agony, | cute any of those innumerable little feats which, properly interpreted, mean yawn- 
thence to be moved only to the family mausoleum! Is it not also a ing much more painfully than an open mouth. Taking advantage of your affable 
strange coincidence, that the grandmother of these young ladies, the | Silence, therefore, and perhaps growing adventurous under the influence of a 
late Lady Elizabeth Moncrief, lost ber life by a similar catastrophe, smile, we shall proceed without the slightest hesitation to pay a compliment to 





Burnt-Offerings to the Moloch of Fashion. 
When the poet made one of his ideal characters declare that 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust, 


it is not supposable that he meant ashes and cinders. Yet do the golden 





| lamn, which we trust is equally familiar to our readers. When the heart of the | 


| the members of the German Liederkranz—a singing society of this city, my good 


| departed year. We have lived, in fact, almost exclusively on the London Assa- 
rance of Mr. Bourcicault, and on the Irish Assurance of Mr. W. J. Florence. 

And since this is the season of confessions and of settlements, I may as well say 
frankly and at once that this has been a very poor living indeed. Mr. Bourei- 
cault has knocked together for us a goodly number of theatrical shanties, such 
as the “ Poor of New York,” “Jessie Brown,” and the “ Pope of Rome.” But 

he has not added a single drama to our stock—not so much as a farce, that I 

can now recall as likely to be ever acted again, at anybody's suggestion but 
his own: Perhaps I need not make even this saving clause, for Mr, Bourcicault 

is to oshrewd a manager to love his own work the better for being his own. 

Mr. Brougham, too, has been busy, giving us, in “ Columbus el Fillibustero,”” 

a capital burlesque, the merits of which he certainly has not surpassed in any of 
his subsequent productions. The French mine has been worked, from time to 
time, by that indefatigable fellow, “a gentleman of this city,” and a reasonable 
quantity of Patis diamonds extracted therefrom. Bat I am hardly amiable 

enough to-day to talk of “ a@aptation” as a branch of authorsaip. A good adap 
| tation is a good thing, in its way, certainly ; but it is a stretch of critical polite- 
| ness to call it an addition to the good things of the world. I am inclined to 
think, that the decent old lady, who takes from the world a dozen quinces and 
gives it back a pot of jelly, more deserves the title of author, than the clever 
young gentleman who retires into his closet with a French vaudeville, and 
comes forth with joy again, bringing with him his “ American” or “ English’ 
| comedy. 
In the matter of managements and of authorship then, I think we must pro- 
nounce the year 1858 one of Pharaoh's lean kine. It has neither confirmed the 
success ofany management which it found established (unless we are to except 
the case of Miss Laura Keene), nor established any new one of its own. As we 
stood in January 1858, so we stand in January 1859, calling aloud for the “‘ Coming 
man” who is to give us a theatre completely organized, strong in the ensemble 
and in the details of its company, capable of a policy, such a theatre even as 
Mr. Wigan has given to London in the Olympic—from which we may know 
what sort of amusements we are to expect ; on which we may rely for the steady 
production of the best possible pieces of a particular kind, and which will win 
its success by deserving it. For ought that I can see, our theatres are still the 
creatures of expediency. When audiences begin to thin, we shall still see ma- 
hagers try to recover their lost ground, not by keeping the audiences they had 
already made, but by lowering their tone and appealing to a wider circle outside. 
To this, as I am forced to esteem it a fatal blunder in the tactics of our theatriea} 
“ Napoleons,” we must attribute in a great measure our poverty in dramatic pro 
duction. The best plays will not be written by the best men, if they are not to 
be acted by the best actors ; certainly not if they are not to be acted at all. 


| 





not many years ago?—And to thie sad tale may still be edded Madam—who gave Haydao’s“ Creation” on the night of the 28th, in the large 
another, drawn from the same walk in life. A few weeks 90, | Centar of the Cooper Institute, and by the proceeds of a good entertainment be- 
at Brighton, the Hon. Miss Plunkett, daughter of Lady Louth, | pesitted the fands of the German Ladies Society. It was really a delicious enter- 
ignited her dress while standing before the fire. She was dreadfully | tainment of choral music, the best in some respeets that we have had in this 
burnt. Terrible suffering in such cases is certain ; regovery is very rare. | city. The solos, however, were entrusted to feeble hands ; the recitatiyes too 


And now for our actors. What has 1858 done for us iu this regard? 
It has taken away from us none of our regular luminaries, and for this in the 


first place, which is much, let us be thankful, It carried Mrs, Hoey to Europe, 
into the very jaws of Britain always greedy of American actresses, and it has 
brought her back again. It scattered our “ stars” generally all over the sky, to 


Hers is consid« red doubtful. 
and Caroline Lehmann of Niblo’s in this city, peri*hed by accidents of 
this distressing vature, the peril was, perhaps, thought to be incidental 
to the profession. Can there be the same delusion now? 

What follows? After the storm of ridicule which the votaries of 
fashion have braved, in defence of the “ troublesome disguises that they 
wear,” it is altogether hopeless to expect that they will throw aside their 
crinoline, merely because the prevalent style costs now and then a few 
valuable lives. Spirited (?) women will ouly persist in it the more. 
But we meu can’t afford to let our mothers, our wives, our daughters, 
sacrifice themselves thus recklessly. A remedy must be found. The 
miner has bis safety-lamp ; we must have safety-fire-grates in our houses. 
Guards and fenders need not now be invented; but it behoves house- 
keepers to have them fitted. Who knows even whether, in some lnstanees, 
a constant sense of masculine supervision, together with a perpetual 
reminder of the risk she has been running, might not convince a sensi- 
ble woman of the preposterousness of a milliner’s mode. 


Small Thanks for Friendly Offices. 

We trust we can take a snubbing amiably—especially when con- 
scious of deserving it ; but we received one the other day from an esteemed 
Canadian contemporary, which provokes us to a few words in reply. 
Not that the matter is a serious one, or that we are much 
invensed ; quite the contrary—the whole affair is a trifle, worth 
notice only if a smile may be had out of it. These are the facts. A New 
York paper announced that Geaeral E yre had offered a prize to the Mon- 
trea) Snow Ball Club, and took occasion to sneer at such an “ intellectual 
amusement.” On the following Saturday, in our olla podrida of things 
grave and gay, real and imaginary, we reproduced this little item, said 
it was in execrable taste, and added a pretty strong protest on behalf of 
snowballing, or any such physical sport. Hereupon the Montreal Gazette 
copies our words, passes entirely by our animadversion on the original, | 
and reads New York editors a lecture on their “ dense ignorance of life in | 
other portions of the Continent,” inasmuch as there is no such thing as a | 
Snow-Ball Club at all—the prize having been offered to the Snow-Shoe 
Club. 














living satirists. One prosody, abhorred of innocent youth, will save or damn 
the “ quantities ” alike of Milton’s stately verse, and of Master Todger’s first 
essay in hexameters. For all other things there is a standard sunt certe denique 
fines ; we know what we are talking about when we pronounce them long or 
short. 


When Clara Webster on the English stage, | were mutilated in a surprisingly commonplace way, in order to accommodate a 
language for which they were never written. Still the entertainment was good 


enough to talk about with a feeling of pleasure. 


And now, having decorously bored you, and taken that share of goodnature 
which is ours of right, we will resign in favour of the gallant captain of the 
Onety-onth, who is already scowling at us with a stiff scorn, which cannot be 
We have said our say, and conclude with the Oriental 


mollified by our smile. 
blessing, ‘‘ May your shadow (meaning ourself) never be less.” 


— 


Drama, 


Is a year long or short? Who can answer this question? Who that an- 
swers it in one way to-day can assure himself that he will not have a very differ- 
ent reply to make to it a twelvemonth hence? A “short” twelvemonth hence 
own edvence ti years rather 
hours of life are like horses 


1 had almost written. hetrapins: euus, I fear, 
than in wisdom ; for the Sages tell us that 
which quicken their pace as they near their home. The wit of man has spen 


no matter who’s inconsiderate fist upon the pbysiognomy of the first of 








Not so with the years. They contract and expand, alas! as easily as the 
hearts and hopes of men. 

Festus Bailey tells us we must “ count time by heart throbs,” which sugges- 
tion is worth considering, notwithstanding the great favour with which it has 
been received by boarding-schools and the philanthropists; by young ladies 
given to bread and butter, and middle-aged gentlemen mad for the millennium. } 
For obvious reasons, however, | cannot venture to appeal to my lady friends | 
with this recommendation ; and I must, therefore, content myself with asking | 


itself upon chronometers of all sorts and kinds, from the twenty-shilling turnip 
which Darby brings splendidly home from the fair, and Joan suspends with pride 
in the cleanest corner of the smoky kitchen, to the wonderful Strasbarg Clock 
with its crowing cocks and rising suns, with its prancing horses and its praying 
apostles, its system of the universe, and its sympathy with the tides of far-off 
seas. Bat who has yet found a true estimate of time? One rule of inches will 
measure all men’s noses from the proboscis of Slawkenbergius to the features 
which Torrigiani’s mallet flattened upon the face of Michael Angelo, and Mr. 


Canada, to New Orleans, to Nova Scotia even, and those lands of the “ cceruleo- 
nasal stranger’ where the San, like a London rake, never rises till night, but 
it has gathered them all together again. It has developed nothing startlingly 
new in the capacity of most of our best playeis: of Mr. Wallack, Mr. Lester, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Burton, Mr. Blake, Miss Keene, Miss Gannon, Mrs. Ver- 
non, Mr. Walcot, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dyott and the rest, we know nothing now 
that we did not know a year ago. Mr. Sothern alone may be said to have 
struck a new key, and to have shown a force he was not before supposed to 
possess. This, of course, is but the natural consequence of the fact that we 
have had no new plays to call out new efforts. 

Of the wandering lights which the year has brought us, but faint traces re- 
main. Mr. Forrest gleamed once or twice a dreadful gleam athwart the hea- 
wena; but the crash of the Atlantic Telegraph and the burning of the City Hall 
have effaced the marks of that lesser levin. The Florences bloomed out upon us 
with a foreign fragrance, caught from the London parterres. But! myself, alas, 
was regaling myself at that time in the “ island-garden ”’ itself, and can only re- 
peat on the faith of better critics than myself, what I hear of the pleasure they 
gave. Mr. Hackett “ larded the lean earth” awhile with Falstaff’s genial wit. 
Miss Matilda Heron, forgetting that two bullets rarely find one billet, came to 
us with tears in her eyes and dishevelled hair imploring the same sympathy for 
Mathilde which the senti mental grand-tier had already accorded to Camille. 
But whether the sentimental grand-tier finds toujours ivrette as tedious as tow- 
jours perdriz ; or whether a young lady tormented by a miscreant mulatto is 
a less attractive object than a young lady distressed by a pulmonary disorder, 
or from what ever cause, the experiment failed, and Mathilde was left to bewail 


t 


her faults and her fate as best she might. The only permanent suecess in the 
way of “ starring” so-called, which the metropolis has seen in 1858, has been 
that of Miss Agnes Robertsou, whose pretty, vivacious, pathetic variety of 
charms no custom cloys, and upon whose bright eyes, when they set, the ad- 
miring public turns the same glance that it turned when they rose. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan has made his mark upon the good opinion of the best 
portion of the theatre-going world ; but the qualities which he has shown en- 
title us to look in him less for a star of wide and uncertain orbit than for a fixed 
light in the sky. He is the most positive addition to the acting foree of our 
stage which has been made during the past year ; showing as he does, a clear 
and cultivated capacity for the presentation of the most thoughtful and finished 
parts. Our dramatic young lady-hood remains virtually, and doubtless yir- 
tuously what it was. The prince who filled my throne during the summer's in- 
terreguum speaks approvingly I see of a certain Miss Combe whose name I look 
for now in vain, unless it be expressed in the form of Honey which is the dulcet 


Now we must confess that a prize for “ firing the greatest number of | the masculine reader to lay his hand on the left lappel of his waistcoat, and tell patronymic of a dulcet little lady just dropped like a fresh lump of sugar by Miss 
snow-balls in a given time,” did stagger us a little, pen in hand. Bat | me how long it really is since we went together, just a twelvemonth since by | Laura Keene into the julep of “Our American Cousin.” This young lady of the 


the question wasn’t one of exactness in this respect ; we simply essayed to 


rescue physical amusements from an undeserved sneer—and these are 
the thanks we got for it! For the rest, we can't be expected to know all 
the detail of winter-life at Moatrea! ; though despite the Gazette, we will | 
add a word about snow-balling. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte was a scholar at Brienne, his first distinc- 
tion was earned in attacking or defending, with certain weapons, a cer- 
tain fort, constructed of certain materials. The full particulars may be 
read in the story books. Would it be supremely “ridiculous,” if the 
gallant soldiers of H.M. 17th Regiment were to imitate the scholars of 
Brienne? Might not snow-balling in such case be made a test of activity, 
strength, and pluck? Running a race on snow-shoes must be admira- 
ble sport ; but we presume to suggest the other one, which has an eye also 
to artillery and engineering. 





To Our Subseribers—A Pressure, and an Expansion. 

A change in the sppearance of the A/+ion will have been obvious to 
the reader, before these lines catch his eye—their purport being simply 
to explain away one objection, and one only, which the alteration might 
suggest, if unexplained. We have added four pages to the paper; and 
to that extent there is of course an increase in size. There need however 
be no consequent increase in the bulk of the yearly volume, inasmuch as 
the extra pages are not numbered, and—being reserved for advertise- 
ments—need not of necessity be bound. A separate heading, with the date, 
distinguishes one week from another ; and there is otherwise no particu- 
lar change in the arrangement of the reading matter, save that there is 
more of it, gained by extension at either end. 

For the rest, the cause of this remodelling is what publishers usually 
term a pressure of advertisements, just as though—the wags—tbey were 
feeling the hardness of the times! We trust that the habituai readers of 
the Albion are sufficiently well-informed to see through such thin dis- 
guise. They may know, or at least we have the satisfaction of telling 
them, that this agreeable kind of pressure grows out of the increasing 
age and repute of the paper itself, and the certainty that whatever is in- 
serted in its columns finds its way throughout the length anc breadth of 
this Continent, from Newfoundland to Mexico, from Florida to the Red 
River Settlement. In short—as brother-editors perceive at once—it is 
an evidence of thrift and success. We flatter ourselves, as we heartily 
wish our widely extended readers all the compliments which the advent 


. 


the calendar, to see and sorrow over the troubles of the “ Poor of New York,” | 
at Wallack’s Theatre! 


I dare not undertake to settle the point myself. For in this interval I seem to | .),43) os of the year? Its “ taking off” becomes it 


myself to have traversed five or six centuries at a single bound : so interminable 
seemed some of the episodes as they went by—so brief the whole processions’s 
passing ia the retrospect of to-day. Consider that in this time I have twice 


or a mackerel-fisherman, will deny that a single day at sea is considerably, yea, 
inconceivably, longer than a whole “ month of honey” on shore. 


Long or short, however, the year has ended. It has died in the night, as Ten- | 
| Year to all who do not deserve it! which is, 1 fear, the widest wish of good-will 
But in this corner of the Albion we deal with themes that do | 


nyson bas it, and many, | fear, will echohis peremptory requiem, and murmur 
“ Let it die!” 
not perish with the year. At the theatre, as at Versailles in the old days, the 
ery of“ Le Roi est mort” is but an interlude in the perpetual cry of “ Vive le 
Roi.” We shall have actors and actresses ; plays and players and play goers ; 
authors and managers dramatic, I am sure, long after the length of the years 
shall have ceased to concern any of us that are reasoning together to-day. Let 
us see then what the past twelvemonth has to say to us of a special interest ; 
of its progress, of its promise. 

There are years of famine and years of harvest on the stage, as in the fields ; 
what shall I say in this respect of 15587 


two seem to be in the heyday of prosperity. The year began with “ The Poor 
of New York” as a fact, and with innumerable promises, as fancy. The fact 
has vanished, and the fancy, | am bound to say, bas virtually vanished with it. 
Of all the American plays we were to have had, the wooderfal, subtle, brilliant 
effective pictures of American life and manners, what have we now? A single 
Comedy, falsely so called, in which a highly improbable tawny-haired Vermonter 
finds himself in a quite impossible situation, where he does extremely incredible 
things ; and for this we have crossed the sea, as the 7vibune indignantly remarks, 
to a “ British office-holder!” The year has seen all the usual changes in the 
management of our theatres ; not one of which, save Miss Laura Keene’s, is to 
day in the hands which controlled it a twelvemonth ago. Shylock sits 
to-day on the throne of the Stuart. Mr. Burton has transferred all 
his boards and some of his blocks too, to Messrs. Moore and Olwyne ; while 
at the Broadway, the familiar name of Eddy replaces the no less familiar 
name of Marshall. There has been something hectic in all the successes of the 
year, as there is so apt to be ; and the whole story of the Drama since last Ja- 
nuary, as I look back upon it, heaves like a fitful sea, here and there a star 
flashing out on the crest of the waves as they rise, disappearing in their trough 
as they fall. 








The rolls of dramatic authorship in New York owe not much more to the 






—with the silver cymbals of 
t 


mellifiuous name and voice plays prettily enough in a smail afierpiece, and sings 
just well enough to be tempted into singing a trifle too mach. 

rs, authors, actors—we have reckoned them all up—and now what 
perhaps as well as any 
act of all its history. It has gone out in the blaze of the ** Merchant of Venice” 
r. Tom Taylor's extremely “ remunerative” ex- 


ravaganza-comedy. But it bequeaths, as we have seen, no very extraordii 


nary 
| legacy either of memory or hope. I am not sure, indeed, that the quiet estab- 
crossed the Atlantic ; and reflect that no man in his senses, not a post-captain 


lishment of a little French Theatre in Broadway, which promises us a complete 
troupe of players, and has secured a solid subscription list of re- 
spectable supporters, is not the most whol and plet hi of 
which the Drama in New York has to boast for the year 1858, 

Let us hope for a better verdict a twelvemonth hence—and so,—a Happy New 





at once, and the most securely selfish that any of us,—misguided mortals that 
we are, and cared for by a Power whose name is frame. 
HAMILTON, 


——— 


Fatts and Faucies. 


The services rendered to Lord Elgin by Mr. Harris, the U. 8. Consul- 


| General in Japan, bave been promptly acknowledged. A gold snuff-box 
3 ce | | Central American poliey, to the influence of Lady Gore Ouse) 
Just a twelvemonth since, one alone of the principal New York Theatres susceptible bachelor President temp 
raised its “ erect and sublime” head above the deluge of the “ crisis.” To-day | “ the Samson of Demecracy has had his locks shorn of a verity.” Squib 
| though it be, it is not desirable that this new feature should be intro- 


with the Royal cipher is designed for bis acceptance, if Congress will 
grart authority to him to accept it. This is honourable on both sides, 
——_——The N. 0. Delia attributes the vacillations at Washington, on a 
ey on the 
y ways that 
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| duced into the personalities that already mark the Capitol_—————Lord 
| and Lady Bury were in town in the middle of the week. His Lordship 
| still wears his arm in a sling. He has gone to Washington._—_—— 
| Among thé men of note on the sick list at present are Baron Humboldt, 
| the Marquis of Dalhousie, Monsicur de Tocqueville, and Lord John Hay, 
|M.P. The three first are dangerously ill. South pt desired 
| to (éte Major-Gen. Sir John Inglis ere he embarked for India; he de- 
clined the well-meant but obstreperous honour. He said he should have 
for gaiety on the eve of his departare, his last night aw 
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| * little heart 
| land.””,—————The inhabitants of Coventry have presented Charles 
ens with a valuable gold watch, of their own manufacture, in return for 
a gratuitous reading of bis “ Christmas Carol,” in December of last year. 
Mr. Dickens is likely to visit the United Statee-————-A new cricket- 
ground has been given to the town of Hawick by the Dake of Buccleuch. 
—————-Mr. J. Maurice Solomon, a Jew, bas taken honours in four out 
of the five subdivisions of the degree of B.A. in the University of London, 
the first time such a thing has been done————Mr. Hedworth Joliffe, 
| M.P. for Wells, son of Sir William Joliffe, Bart., will, it is said, shortly 
be married to the Hon. Agnes Byng, Lord Enfie! 


daughter of id, and niece 
of the Duchess of Richmond. Lord Elgin was daily anes 
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at Hong Kong on the 29th October. Canton was y quiet, 
Foreigners can walk in avy part with perfect safety 
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The Alvion, 





Foreign missionaries are taking up their abodes in various parts of the | to be met with in the market, and hearing that there is @ growing tuste | served there both prio’ 


city and subarbs.—-——Tne Queen and Court were at Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight, on the 11th ult, Admiral Sir George, Lady, and the 
Misses Seymour, Rear-Admiral the Hon. G. Grey, Major-General the 
Hon. Sir J. Yorke Scarlett, Captain Seymour, of the Victory, and 
Capt. Harris, of the /Uustrious, had been among the dinner guests. 
The Sacred College at Rome has resolved to prevent the recurrence of 
any case similar to that of Mortara, by directing that Christians shall not 
in futare be allowed to enter the service of Jews.————-An English 
per notices the curious fact that it is necessary to go as far back as 
791 to find Easter Sunday fall on the same day of the month as it will 
do in 1859, namely, the 24th of April—_————The Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Sir W. Logan, T. Sterry Hunt, Esq., Chemist to the same, 
and Professor Carswell, President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Montreal meeting, have been elected mem- 





bers of the Imperial Leopold Academy of Germany.————A Londoa 
cab proprietor has commenced running Hansom cabs with patent caout- 
chouc wheels————The London Illustrated News should not give the in- 


fidel occasion to rejoice in the matter of the cockneys who mislay their 
He. Ia the last number an item is headed “ Improved Touch Oles for 
Cannon.”’ An accident, doubtless ; but mal-a propos. ——We are sorry 
to see a design suggested for cutting through the little bit of ground 
wherein the City Hall stands, which is called the Park, by a pleasant fic- 
tion. It is eo small that the public can’t afford to lose any of its open 
space, and summer greenery——-——At the Sheriff's County Court, 
Lewes, Lord Ernest Vane Tempest,late of Holderness House, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, London, bas been proclaimed an outlaw. The proceed- 
ing arose out of a cause “ Ames v. Tempest,” connected with a military 
practical joking case at Brighton Barracks-——-How managers’ and 
artiste’ mouths will water in Europe. The New York correspondent of 
a London weekly paper is made to state that the Piccolomini furor 
brings into the operatic treasury $150,000 per week! !—_—— 
The Roya! Library at Berlin has just bad a valuable addition made to it 
by the purchase, fur 100 guineas, of the firet folio edition of Shakspeare, 
of the year 1623._——The Goldsmith Statue at Dablin, to which the 
Earl of Carlisle has contributed £100, is to be placed inside the College 
rails, fronting College Green.——-——-The Greenock Telegraph notices a 





novel mode of propelling a boat, which is the invention of & Mr. Bucha- | 


man. Itis called a sculling machine, and is wrought by two levers; 
but Instead of the paddle being placed in the stern, it is placed in the 
middle of the keel. A great speed is obtained, and the paddle is com- 
pletely hid from sight.- A Paris letter in the Independance of Brus- 
sels says: “ The court charged with the regulation of titles of nobility | 
is overwhelmed with business, A vast number of petitions have been | 
sent to it by persons wishing to be authorised to assume the names of 
families, in some cases completely extinct.’’ The three judges 
to adjadge the £50 Burns prize poem at the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
are not yet named. Carlyle declined—————The Dachess of Atholl 
has succeeded Lady Macdonald as Lady in Waiting to her Majesty. 
Viscount Strathallan and Mr. J. R. Ormsby Gore have succeeded Lord 
Byron and the Hon. M. Sackville West as Lora and Groom in Waiting. 
Col. the Hon. A. N. Hood, and Capt. Du Plat have succeeded Lord C. 
Fitgroy and Col. the Hon. A. Hardinge as Equerries in Waiting to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. The “report” of the Montalembert 
trial published in the Moniteur is a curiosity. Exclusive of the text of 
the indictment and judgment, it makes less than 15 lines. It is simply 
a statement that MM. Douniol and Montalembert appeared before the 





tribunal ; that the Procureur Imperial Cordouen prosecuted ; and that | 


M. Berryer and M. Dufaure were for the defendants_———Charles 
Dickens repudiates strongly his nomination to the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow, and says that a movement of a sectioa of the students was not 
only without his sanctioa, but was expressly opposed by him.—— 
~-Lord W. Graham is canvassing the county of Herefordshire. 
—————London is thinking of a Barns Festival. At Edinburgh, Lora 
Brougham is to preside, Lord Macaulay is one of the Stewards. 
Ot the two sons of Queen Christina, both of whom have been educated at 
Versailles, one bas been admitted to the military school of St. Cyr, and 
the other goes to England to continue his studies, being destined for 
diplomatic career. ——The Westminster Play this year is The Phor- 
muo of Terence. —& lete tourist says thy the Feejee islanders 
on the flate, through the nose.—— r. F. N." Gisborne is 

at Boston. He has full powers from the Nova Scotia Tele- 
graph Company to unite with a Boston Company, in securing di- 
rect telegraphic connection between Boston and Halifax.—— 
Mc. Godfrey Morgan, sou of Sir Charles Morgan, of Tredegar-park, is a 
eandidate for the seat for Brecon, rendered vacant by the death of the 














late Sir J. Bailey. Mr. Morgan isa Liberal Conservative-————The | RB 


Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Flora Macdonald have succeeded 
the Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Mary Baltee! as Maids of Honour ia 
Waiting. —In the list of classical honours just issued at Oxford, 
two out of the four gentlemen placed in the first class are Scotchmen. 
———Mr. G. G. Seott bas been intrusted by the Board of Works with the 
erection of the new Foreign Office. Mr. Scott has an European repata- 
tion as the architect of the Hamburgh Senut? House, a building embrac- 
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| in the United States for old Folios and Quarios, might I be permitted, | 
through your friendly hands, to offer a specimen to your public library ? 
If so, I shall have great pleasure in thus giving expression to my un-| 
| feigned respect for your public institutions, more particularly of that 
| State which you represent.’ 

“ Dr. Beattie stands almost alone, when he should be the representative 
ofa large class, both in England and in this country—namely as a patron | 
of letters. Physician to King William, he afterwards retired from the | 
practice of his profession, and devoted himself to the advancement of Li- 
terature ; and in so doing often gave most essential aid to literary men. 
With his eminent skill he alleviated the dying pains of Rogers and Camp- | 
| bell ; and to this day, the poor author or artist, from whatever clime he 

comes, can have his invaluable medical advice without money and with- 
out price. In the closing melancholy days of Campbell, when, weighed 
down by family troubles and privations he found himself almost deser- 
ted by bis old friends, Beattie clung to him with a tenderness and devo- | 
tion that shed a softened radiance round the dying poet, and lit up with 
transient gleams of brightness the evening of his days, that otherwise 
would have closed in impenetrable gloom. 
“ In closing these few remarks, it may not be out of place to relate an | 
incident mentioned to me, only the other day, by my distinguished neigh- | 
| bour, N. P. Willis. It is known that, after Campbell's remains were de- 
creed a place in the Poet's Corner ot Westminster Abbey, the Dean of West- 
minster refused his permission to have the monument erected, until he 
should have received bis accustomed fee, amounting to about $1,000. 
Beattie saw the Dean paid ; and, on a May evening, placed the monument 
above all that remained of his illustrious friend. Except the artist who 
was to arrange its position, not another soul was present! | 
“ Of all those who had basked in the sunshine of the poet’s genius, this | 
friend alone came to see the last honours paid to his remains, although | 
the proudest nobles of the realm were his pall-bearers! Not, Sir, when | 
physician to King Wiliiam, he stood amid the splendours of the British 
Court, did he occupy so exalted a position, in my estimation, as when | 
| in the shadowy light of a May-day evening, he stood beneath the solema 
| arches of Westmiuster Abbey, and performed the last act of friendship 
for one who bad made the world brighter by his song. 

“ After quoting Dr. Beattie’s allusion to Campbell, I could not refrain 
from saying thus much of one who is good as he is great, and whom 
Campbell, in his last Will and Testament, designated his ‘ staunch ines- 
| timable friend,’ ” 


Ovituary. 


Tue Marcwioness or Hastives.—Intelligence have been received of 


r to and during the conquest. He was at the great battles 
of Meeanee and H pcehed in Paris, the Baronde Delmar, a wealthy Prassian 
nobleman.* In 1832 the deceased baron was married to Miss Emily Rambold, 
daughter of the late Sir George Rumbold, Bart., and step-daughter of Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith.—In London, Mr. B. Wyon, Chief Engraver of her Majesty's 
seals. He ranked as one of the most gifted medalists of the age.—Dr. Browne, 
titular Bishop of Elphin, an old friend and supporter of Daniel O'Connell. 


App ointnients. 


The London Times of the 11th ult. repeats its announcement that the Hon. 
F. Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, is to be the first Minister to Pekin. It adds 
that Mr. Horace Rumbold will be Secretary of Legation, Mr. William de Nor- 
man First Paid Attaché, and Mr. H. St. Clair and Mr. G. Wyadham will be at- 
tached to the Embassy. Mr. Wade will fill the very important post of Chinese 
Secretary. Mr. Colquhoun, at present H.M.’s Consul-General at Bucharest, will 
succeed Mr. Bruce as Consul-General in Egypt.—W. Smythe, of Methvea, Esq., 
the Right Hon. Sir John M: Neill, K.C.B., Sir J. Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Bart. 
Sir Andrew Orr, Knt., and D. Maclaren, Esq., to be H.M.’s Commissioners for 
inquiring into matters relating to the public roads in Scotland. —Tae Rev. Har- 
vey Goodwin, D.D., to the Deanery of Ely, void by the death of Dr. G. Peacock. 
—Dr. P. Colquhoun to be British Member of the Supreme Court of the Ionian 
Islands.—T. UC. Sneyd Kynnersley, Esq., stupendiary magistrate of Birmingham, 
to be Recorder of Newcastle-under-Lyne.—Mr. Fischer, Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed by the Crown to the Professorship of Nataral 
Philosophy at St. Andrew’s.—We understand (says the U. S. Gazette) that 
Sir Richard Bromley, K.C.B., Accountant-General of the Navy, has been nomi- 
nated and will shortly be gazetted as Under Secretary for War, in the room of 
Sir Benjamin Hawes.—The Lowndean professorship of astronomy, vacant by 
the death of the Dean of Ely, has been conferred upon Mr. Adams, Fellow of 
Pembroke, who claimed the discovery of the planet Neptune with M. Leverrier. 
—The Scotsman says that Dr. J. Ivor Murray has been appointed to the vacant 
office of Colonial Surgeon, Hong Kong. 


Avruty. 


It is ramoured (says the U. S. Gazette) that Gen. Sir George Brown, 
G.C.B., will be appoiated Commander of the Forces in Ireland, v. Gen. 
Lord Seaton, G.C.B., resigned.—The 2d battalion of the 20th (East De- 
vonshire) Regt. will, it is understood, be shortly sent to British Colam- 
bia for service in that colony.—It has been resolved in the Council of [n- 








| dia that all appointments to the Indian Engineers and Artillery shall be 


thrown open absolutely to public competition, and that no nomination 


| will be required.—The South Tipperary Artillery Regt. is to leave for 
| Portsmouth “ on short notice,” to replace the 4th Royal Lancashire Mi- 
: 


| litia, which regiment, it is reported, will arrive in Clonmel early in this 
| month.—A great improvement has been introduced and is being carried 
' out with every gun now in course of construction at Woolwich, whether 


the death of the Marchioness of Hastings. This event took place at | seate 06 Gin Anatead co haw Week, Saeed ot Stay enh eee & 


| Rome, whither the Marchioness had just gone from Malta to see her son, 

| the young Marquis, who was ill. She was seized with apoplexy, and ex- 
pired after half an-hour’s illness. She has left four daughters by her 
marriage with the late Marquis of Hastings, She married, a few years | 

| ago, Capt. Yelverton, by whom she has left another daughter. The Mar- 

| chioness was a Peeress in ber own right, Baroness Grey de Rathyn, born 

| 1810, and was first married in 1831. The creation of the Rutbyn peerage 
is among the most ancient in England, dating 1324. By her first mar- 

| riage with the second Marquis of Hastings, she is sister-in-law to the pre- 
sent Marchioness of Bate.—Ayr Advertiser. | 

Tue Sister or Rovert Burys.—Our obituary list to-day contains a 

| Bame which will arrest the notice of very many, both here and at a dis- 

| tance, and, at this particular time especially, excite regret and sorrow— 

| the name of Mrs. Begg, the yonnepe sister of Robert Burns, the poet, and 
the sole surviving child of that family circle of which he was the elder 

| brother. She expired quite unexpectedly at ber cottage near Ayr, on | 

| Saturday morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. Isabella Burns, or, as she was | 
more familiarly known, Mrs. Begg, was born at Mount Oliphant, near | 
Ayr, on the 29th of June, 1771, and, bad she lived till her next birthday, 

| would have completed ber 88th year. She was the seventh child and | 

}thivd daughter of William Burns and Agnes Brown, the members of | 

| whose family we may mention in the order of their age—Robert, Gilbert, | 
Agnes, Annabella, William Jobn, and Isabella, About the year 1794 or | 


| 1795 she was AUcing Begg, wh 
| accidentally killed ot Lesa a 1813, and whom Bie eee en rireet 


for the long period of 45 years. Her history has all the charm which a 
tale of humble and honourable independence can possess ; and as such 
we shall give it with the detail of which we are capable. Her husband | 
| was an orphan who bad been brought up by an uncle, Mr. Campbell, | 
oughdyke, parish of Sorn, and be assisted him in his work on the farm. | 
| On his marriage with Mrs. Begg, his brother-in-law, Gilbert Barns, who 
| had by this time taken a lease of the farm of Dinning, in Dumfriesshire, 








toucbhole in the centre of a powerful copper screw worked deeply into 
the gun. By this simple improvement each touchhole as it wears, and 
it always is the first part of the gan to wear, is taken out and a fresh 
one put in its place. Thus the guus are made serviceable for double the 
length of time they have hithei to lasted, while, of course, spiking them 
is out of the question. 

War-Orrice, Dec. 7.—62d Ft: Maj-Gen W T Knollys to be Col, v Lt-Gen Light- 
foot, CB, dec. Royal Engs; Lt-Gen. Lewis, CB, Col Commt, v Lt-Gen Fan- 
shawe, CB, dec. 2d Drag Gds; Lt-Col C P B Walker, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, 
v Brisco, who ex. 6th Drag Gds; W J Hessey, to be RM, v Liewellyn, dec. 7th 
Lt Di ; Capt the Hon A H A Anson, 10th, to be Capt, v Coates, who ex. 8th; 
Cor de Winton to be Lt. 10th; Cor Vandeleur to be Lt. 13th; Lt Clement to be 
Capt, v Chamberlayne, who ret. 16th: Cor Corballis perm to res. Grenadier 
Gds: Capt and Bt-Col Hamilton, CB, to be Maj, v the Hon A F Foley, who ret; 
Capt and Bt-Col the Hon J Lindsay to be Maj, v the Hon R Bruce, who ret on 
h-p Unatt, v Brisco ; Lt and Capt Hogge to be Capt and Lt-Col; Lt Col Brisco 
to be Capt and Lt-Col; Lt-Dighy to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Brisco, who ret; Ea and 
Lt Buller and Pennant to be Capts; En Hope, 19th Ft, to be En and Lt. 4th 
Ft: RA Nox tobe En. 9th: C GCane to be En. 12th: Maj Hibbert, 50th, to 
be Maj, v Hamley, who ex ; En Page to be Lt, v Hewett who ret; Ea Feather. 
stonehaugh to be Lt, v Wilkie, prom. 18th: Ea Thaker to be Lt. 19th: Ea 

*rith to be Lt, v. Webster, who ret. 22d: En Nuon, Wexford Mil, to be Ea. 
23d: Paymr Young, 224, to be Paymr, v Aston, rem. ‘24th: En Butler to be Lt. 
37th: Lt Ind to be Capt; Ea Borthwick to be Lt. 44th: Lt Fleming to be Capt, 
v Daubeney, who ret. 54th: Bt Gol Herbert, CB, 75th, to be Lt-Col, v Moffatt, 
who ret on h-p U y Leoot cliffe, app to 75th. 56th: T D Sallivan to be 
En. @5th-- to be Capt, v Meyler, who ret; Ens Pennefather and 
Enevilier to be Lts; Serg-Maj Alexander to be En. 78th: LtBarker to be Adj. 
Sist: En Curry to be Adj, v Lt Musgrave, who res the Adjcy only. 82d: 
Worthy to be En. 85th: Lt Ashe to be Capt, v Coussmaker, who ret; Ea 
Doughty to be Lt. lst WI Reg: En O'O nm to be Lt.— Brevet: to be Cols, 
Lt-Col D’ Aguilar, CB, RA, Raines, 95th Ft, Lockhart, 92d Ft. To be Lt-Cols: 
Majs Thellusson, 72d Ft, Rich, 71st, Gloster, 38th, Vialls, 95th, Ross, Rifle Brigade, 
North, 60th Ft, Drysdale, CB, 9th Lt Drags, Elkington, 6th Ft, Blennerhassett, 
Tist, PFeuwick, R Ea. To be Majors: Comme Todd, 14th Lt Drags, Cockbarn, 434 
Ft, O y, RA, M’Mahon, 14th Lt Drags, John, 17th Ft, Foster, 95th, He 





oa being appointed factor to Lord Blantyre, sent him and bis newly mar- 
| ried wife to take charge of Dinning, where they lived for several years. | 
| Here their four eldest children were born, and being near the Academy | 
| of Wallaceball, had superior advantages in point of education. | 
| Mr. Beggs afterwards obtained the situation of factor to Mr. Hope Vere | 


neage and Poore, 8th Lt Drags, Parker, 7lst Ft, Bethune, 92d, Sir W Gordon, 
17th Lt Drags, St John, 92d Ft. = 


Wax-Orrice, Dec. 10.—Ist Drag Gds: Lt Edlmann to be Capt, v Sir Thomas 
Gresley, Bart, who ret; Cor Marsland to be Lt. 11th Lt Drags: Lt M’Loughlin 


ing all the Government offices of that great city. The choice was between | Of Blackwood and Craigie Hall, and removed to Lanarkshire. There be 
Italian, as represented by Messrs. Banks and Barry, and pointed Gothic, lived till the period of his death, which happened at Lesmahagow, in 
aa designed by Mr. Scott. ——Married, in the Chapel of Galloway | consequence of his horse falling upoa him. His widow was left with a 
House, by the Bishop of Carlisle, Wilbraham F. Tollemache, Exq., efdest | family of nine children, the eldest of them being only 18. Except an al- 
son of J. Tollemache, E-q., MP. for Coeshire, to Lady Emma Georgiana lowance of £20 per annum for three years from Mr. Vere, ehe had no 
Stewart, second daugbter of the Eorl of Galloway.— The represen- | Other mears of support; but with the indefatigable spirit of a Burns she 
tatives of the late Richard Sheepshanks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, | set herself to eke out her scanty income by teaching a school at Kirk- 
Cambridge, have offered £10,000 stock, 3 per Cent. Consols, for the pro- moorhill, a small village near Lesmahagow, where she continued for 
motion of the science of astronomy in the university ———Before the | three years. Her eldest son, who, as we have said, had received a supe- 
Court left Windsor, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the Earl and | rior education, and had beea intended for the medical profession, was una- 
Coantess of Hardwicke, Lord Stanley, Vice-Adml. W. F. Martio, Lieut.- | ble to follow out bis original views, owing to the slender resources his 
Gen. Knollys, Major-Gen. Sir G. Wetheral!, and Major-Gen. Sir E. Lu- | mother bad at her disposal ; and after having prosecuted bis studies a 
gard, were among ber Majesty’s visitors. The Great Eastern fills a | certain length, he obtained the situation of parish schoolmaster at Ormis- 
place in print. She is dirt cheap at £90,000. Next summer we hope to | too, near Tranent, where he taught for nearly ten years. A younger son, 
see her at Portland—————The Journal (where published we do not | Robert Burns Begg, subsequently became parochial schoolmaster at Kin- 








know) is quoted by a contemporary in the following passage: “ The 
peror of the French is blamed by his army for vot permitting French 
officers to go to India and assist the rebels, Nearly two hundred of these 
chivalrous gentlemen have applied for permission to emigrate, and have | 
been sternly refused.” 
— 
DR. BEATTIE AND THE N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata late Meeting of the Historical Society of New York, the Hon. | 
Galian Verplanck in the Chair, Mr. Joel T. Headley rose and said : 

“Mr. President,—A very pleasant duty has been imposed on me, and 
I take advantage of this Meeting of the Historical Society to discharge 
it That daty, Sir, is to present to this Library, on bebalf of that dis- 
tinguished gentieman oad author, Dr. William Beattie, of London, seve- 
ral rare and valuable works, of which the following is a list : 

London, 1655.—Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum: IV. large Folios. (This copy | 
belonged to one of the famous abbeys of Normandy.) | 

Prankfort, 1602.—Co! on of “Chronicles :” Walsingham: De la More :| 
Gal. Cimiti ia: Girald, Caml is: ete. Folio, 

London, 1596.—“ Chronicles” of Malmesbury : Hen. of Huntingdon : Roger 
Hovedon : Ingulph Ab. of Croyland : Chron. : felio. | 

Landon, 1640.—Matt. Paris: Mon. Albanens. Angi. Histor. Major. Folio, 

London, 1586.—Holinshed’s Chronicles (imperfect.) Folio. 

London, 1623.—Eadmeri Histor. Selden’s edition. Folio. 

London, 1660.—Dio! Britannia: Churchill. Folio. 

Basle, 1534.—Polydori Vergilii Urvinat: Angl. Histor. Folio. 

“ Tt will be seen that, of these eleven folio volumes, the oldest was | 
printed more than 300 years ago, while the latest is nearly 200 years | 
old. I need not, Sir, enlarge on the value of these works—nor state how | 
nearly impossible it would be to duplicate them—to have this manificeat | 
gilt properly appreciated by this Society ; but I would call atteation to | 
the great compliment, not only to this library, but to the public | 
institutions of the State, paid 7 this distinguisbed Englishman. A\)- 
though the letter in which the offer of these books is made was never de- | 
signed to be made public, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of giving | 
one or two extracts from it. Dr. Beattie says: ‘With our poets Camp- 
beli aad Rogers (both of whom it was my melaucholy daty to attend in 
their lat moments) your glorious country was a frequent theme of con- 
versation ; aud, in their society, during a long series of years, it was my | 
happiness to meet several of your countrymeu whose names are familiar 
as bousehold words. Campbell, at heart, was a conscieotious admirer of 
America and American institations, His greatest disappointment, in 
early life, was the complete failure of a plan by which he had hoped to 

© to the bonours of American citiz soship. Like the Bard of Hope, 
the Poet of Memory was, to the last, a consistent friend of the United 


States ; and among the lines often repeated by him, in his latter days, 
were these : 








Westward the course of empire take its way, 
The first four acts already , 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.’ 


ross, @ post which he has long and honourably occupied, and where he 
continues to this day much respected. William took his mother and all 
her family to live with him. Here too Mrs. Begg resumed her work of 
teaching, in a female school at Ormiston maintained by the Countess of 
Hopetoun, and from that noble family, also, considerable employment 
was obtained in the way of sewing, knitting, &c., sufficient to keep the 





to be Adjt, v Yates, who res the Adjcy only. Coldstream Gds: H R Brand to 
be En and Lt, v Mainwaring, whores. 3d Ft: Lt Anley to be Capt, v Wainman, 
who ret; En Jones to be Lt. 7th: Capt Blackall, 75th, to be Capt, v Malan, who 
ex. 12th: to be Lts: Lts Lowry, 96th, v Williams, who ex; Elwood, 47th, v 
Meyer, who ex. 14th: to be Lts: Ens Harrington, Edwards, Frizell. 23d: 
En Winstanley to be Lt, v Tobin, dec; Ln Gerard)to be Lt. 24th: Lt Lloyd, 3d 
| WI Regt, to be Lt, v Landon, who ex. 3ist: Bvt-Lt-Col Spence to be Lt-Col; 
Capt Swaffield to be Maj; Lt Mitchell to be Capt; En Gardiner to be Lt; Assist- 
Surg Giraud, fm Staff, to be Assist-Sarg. 36th: Ea Bond, 80th, to be En, v 
Mitchell, who ex. 54th: Assist-Surg Mathew, fm Staff, to be ——- 63d: 
T Atkinson to be En, v B Hermon, whose app has been can. 8lst: Lt Swift to 
be Ins of Musk. 83d: En Anderson to be Lt. 84th: J H B Isherwood to be En. 
85th; En Drage to be Adjt, v Lt Ashe, who res that app. 89th: Maj Boyle to be 
Lt-Col, v Philipps, dec; Capt Atkinson to be Maj; Lt A Breedon to be Capt; Lt 
Barstow to be Capt, v Conyers, who ret; Lt Browing to be Capt, vy Tom, who 
| ret; Ens Newbigging, Harrison, and Pott, to be Lts. 93d: Lt Grimston to be 
Capt, v Sprot, who ret; En Canyngham to be Lt, v Goldsmith, rem to Royal Ca- 
nadian Rifle Regt; En Deans-Campbell to be Lt; Qrtrmr-Serg Forbes to,be En. 
3d W I Regt: Lt Green te be Capt, v Dalrymple, who ret.—Hospital Staff—Sarg 
| AS Thomson, MD, 58th Ft, having completed twenty years’ f-p service, to be 
| Surg Maj; Assist-Surg O'Donovan, MD, 54th Ft, to be Assist-Surg.— Brevet—Lt. 
| Col W C Kennedy, ret f-p, 5th Ft, to be Col, rank hon. Capt H Clerk, RI Artil, 
| to be Maj. Byt-Lt-Col E 5 Farmar to be Col. Bvt-Maj Child, to be Lt-Col; 
Capt Vanderspar, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Maj. 





girls’ needles going, and to enable them all to contribute to the common | 
stock. A few years after this, two of the elder girls, Agnes and Isabella, 


Navp. 


set up for themselves as dressmakers in Tranent. | Cuanoes at Home Ports.—Admiral W. Bowles, C.B., to succeed Sir 


Her son William afterwards went out to Canada, and Mrs. Begg re-| g. F. Seymour, K.C.B., as Commander-ia-Chief at Portsmouth. Capt. A. 
moved to the house of her two daughters in Tranent, where by the united | Farquhar will be bis flag captain, aud Mr. Fagen, R. N., secretary. The 
exertions of the family they managed to support themselves hosourably, | Admiral is in his 78th year, aod having been sent to sea in 1796, saw ser- 
if not by any means in affluence. For a long period they struggled on in | vice in the old war. e was Controller-General of the Coastguard from 
Tranent. In those days the name and fame of Burns made comparatively | 1822 to 1841, whea he attained his flag; from May, 1843, to May, 
little noise, Few even of his admirers knew their relationship to the | 1844, he had his flag flying in the Caledonia, 120, in command of a 
bard at all, and those who did know it had probably to make the disco- | squadron of evolution, or “ particular service ;” he was an extra 
very for themselves, at least the fact was never obtruded upon public no-| aide-de camp to William [V. ted L ton in Par- 





+ aad rep 
tice. One gentleman in Edinbargh, who bad dealt with the family for | jiament, and subsequently filled a seat at the Board of Admirelty, under 
twenty years never heard of the relationship till they came to live in this | the Earls of Haddington and Ellenboroagh, from May 13, 1844, to the 
neighbourhood, although he was an enthusiast about all relating to the middle of 1856; Adwl. Bowles married the Hon. Frances Temple, sister 
Scottish poet, At last, however, interest was made with the Govern-| of Viscount Palmerston, in 1820, but has beea a widower since 1833.— 
ment, and a pension ot £10 was Obtained for Mrs. Begg, if we mistake | Rear-Admiral C. Talbot succeeds Vice-Adml. Sir H. D. Chads, K.C.B., in 
not, through the late Mr. Fergusson, of Raith, M.P. Afverwards, in 1842, the command at Cork. Rear-Adml. Talbot, as captaia of the Vestal, com- 
by the exertions of Mr. Robert Chambers, a sum of £400 was raived by | manded the success! :! expedition against the piratical settlements in Ma- 
public subseription, part of which was sunk in an annuity for Mrs. Begg, | Juda Bay, Borneo, for which he received the especial thanks of the Admi- 
and which dies with her, £190 being reserved for the two daughters. | ralty in 1845. He was captain of the Algiers during the late war.—Capt. 
The proceeds of Chambers’ life of the poet, which amounted to £200, also} the Hon. J. R. Drammond, C.B., Janior Lord of the Admiralty, has 
fell to the daughters, and the late Sir Robert Peel, when ia power, | succeeded Adml. Shepherd as superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard. — 
granted them a pension of £10 each ; so that in coming to reside in the | Capi, G. Giffard, bas been selected for the vacant good-service pension 
neighbourhood of Ayr, the united sums of mother and daughters made | at the disposal of the First Lord of the Admiralty by the promotion of 
up about £73 of anouity, no great stipend certainly, if we remember that | Capt, Shepherd to flag rank.—The Lords of the Admiralty have given 
it was given to those who are in a manner flesh of the flesh and bone of | the Rattlesnake for the purpose of its being fitted up as a floating chapel 
the bone of one who has made our country so illustrious, one, too, out of | on the Tyne.—Mr. Edgecombe Chevallier (naval storekeeper at Halifax), 
whose own reputation and writings so many splendid fortunes have been is to be Storekeeper at Pembroke Dockyard, v. Chiles, superaaauated, 
made.— Ayr Observer. _- - 

At Middleton Park, her father’s seat in Oxfordshire, Lady Clementina Vil-| At last dates from India, Commodore Eigell was at Galle, ea route 
liers, eldest surviving daughter of the Earl and Countess of Jersey. She was | for Jeddah, to join the Chesapeake ; Capt. Horaby had superseded the Com- 
the favourite godchild of the late Duke of Wellington, and mach petted and be-| modore in command of tbe J’ribune, Which ship had gone to be docked at 
loved in the highest circles of fashion.—At Eaglescarnie, Haddington, N. B., Wham rior to leaving for Vaacouvat with Marines ; the Pylades had 
aged 78, the Hon. Charles Francis Staart, youngest and surviving son of arrived at Trincomalee, bound for Vancoaver.—By a general order, the 
Yai 10th rey tee ig ang bg ae ne yam er Th Commander-in-Chicf of the Iadian Navy, Commodore Wellesley, has de 

. M."s Porces.—At Kinsale, J. H. Stirke, + for sptain in Mf = 
foot at Rarnsiey-park, Gloucestershire, Gir Jemen Mangrove, Bart.—Samuel | clared that the vessels of the Hoa. E. 1. Compauy are in future to be “ H. 
Fearn, Esq., in the 99th year of his age, and for more than 55 years of the Phe- | M.’s ships, Indian Navy.”—Lieut. J. C. Soady has been promoted to the 
aix Fire-ollice, London.—At Oakley Hall, Northamptonshire, Sir Arthur De Ca-| rank of Commander. 
pell Brooke, Bart., formerly in the army. He is succeeded in his titles and es 
tates by his brother William, who was born in 1801, and married in 1820 a Arrourruenrs.—Capta.: J Pf 
daughter of Lord Sondes.—At Dublin, Major E. J. Pri , K.H., formerly of | Rear-Adml. Talbot.—Lieats. : C. E. K. Brett aod Hoa. A. L gy, to Orion ; 
the 25th Regt., and late Dep, lospector-Gea. of CO in Ireland.—At | Hon. Walter Talbot, to be Plag-L*. to Rear-Adml. Talbot; F. W. Bennett, to 
Hampden House, Bucks, Dmald Cameron, of Lochiel, 62.—At Jockey | Nile ; E. M. Collier, to Hawke ; A. Bayley, to W dliam.—Sargeons: R. 
Hall, Curragh, Mr. George Watts, the “ father of the Irish Turf.”—Major-Gen. | f. Cullen, addl., to St. Vincent ; 3. W, Webb to sear ; Dr. J. J. Craw- 


—_ 
: A. P. BE. Wilmot, C.B., to the Vile, as Flag-Capt. to 





“In closing, he says ‘ Haviog some old books, such as are not eatily 


ford, to Orion ; Dr. R. W. Clarke, to Zagle—Paymaster : G. P. Martin, to be 
secretary to Rear-Adml. Talbot. 


1540 he was with the Scinde Field 





Waddington, C.B., of the Indian Army, in which he had been for —_ In 
appointed commanding ‘orce, and 














Che Alvion. 
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loquy between the Deacon Goodman Peter and Mrs. J ay. Peter, appa- 
New Books 9 - rently struck by some remark of the Deacon’s, suddenly exclaims : | 
A curious production, and difficult to criticise, is Bitter-Swfet,a poem | « ts there no death here? and if none, what saves you from a redundant po- | 
by J. G. Holland, whereof Mr. Scribner sends us the fifth edition. It is — om a replied = smile: “I aouere am Loy me ad not | 
P ne “ng lis ws iscourage Matrimony,—no! . t 

mainly, but not entirely, written in blank verse ; and may perhaps best | ¢, papulatien. Are you good dat figures, Mrs. Jey Ps My mental arithmetic, 
be described as an attempt to combine spiritual and moral essays with Saati Gontnan, 4 quite oqnal to iocnn a yey te a —— at 
~ . ; wo dollars and eighty-seven and a- cents a , any i . man 

tketches of local scenery and delineation of character. The whole is | wiii confirm me in saying that this is more than’ most ladies can do, who buy 
thrown into a rude dramatic form. The time is Thanksgiving Evening ; | their silks at Stewart's.” —They were here interrupted by one of the Redeemed 
who, entering the saloon where they were seated raid te Pete Th 1 of 

" + the o, , eter; “ The angel o 

the scene 2 New England farm-house ; the personages are, the head of a | Peter Schemihl has sent me ; he am Row you to accompany me to the — hw 
large family, his children, and dependents. There is no plot, so to say, | lis, where a new oratorio by Handel is to be performed this day at twelve in the 

though there is a dénouement ; for, strangely enough, the mutual and | Academy of Masic.” — 

most disagreeable confideaces of two female members of the household are | Such prurient caricatures of the mysteries of Heaven—such bold yet 
followed in the end by a practical illustration of some of the religious | Silly speculations about things purposely kept secret from man’s eye— 
and ethical points that are laid down. The occasional changes from so- | Such a mixture of the material enjoyments of this world with the refined 
lemnity to badinage, and from the arguments of men and women, some- spiritual condition of life in the next—must appear horribly profane to 
times abstruse, to the homeliness of household cares and the prattle of | many, and would be dangerous, but for the ludicrous nature of the 
infants—howéver true they may be to a picture of real Ilfe—do not tend author’s suggestions. Tf his aim really has been to awaken in his read- 
to give aclearer insight into the purport of the book, or to leave a dis- | ¢Ts new aspirations of hope and a joyous looking for the glorious appear- 





tinct impression of it on the reader’s mind. Nevertheless, it ic studded 
with passages of vigour and earnestness ; rises here and there into the 
Very region of poetry ; and is not devoid ofa pathetic interest. The au- 
thor, we think, is more felicitous in his seriousness, than in the gambol- 
ings of his Fancy. Two extracts, that hover, so to speak, between the 
deeper and the lighter styles, will be greatly admired. They are both 
lullabies ; of the first we give only the concluding portion : 


What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair ? | 
What of the cradle-roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 
What does he think of bis mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, | 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— | 
Cup of his life and couch of his rest? | 
What does he think when her quick embrace | 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— | 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 
Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep ! 
I can see the shadow creep 
Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 
Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little#finger-tips ! 
Softly sinking, down he goes! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
[Rising and carefully retreating to her seat.) 
See! He is hushed in sweet repose ! 








The other—an invocation and a lullaby in one—is complete in itself, 
and beautiful exceedingly, notwithstanding the ungrammatical expres- 
sion : “ If thou hear.” 


Hither, Sleep! A mother wauts thee! 
Come with velvet arms ! 

Fold the baby that she grants thee 
To thy own soft charms! 


Bear him into Dreamland lightly! 
Give him sight of flowers! | 

Do not bring him back till brightly 
Break the morning hours! 


Close his with gentle fi t 
Cross his bands to snow ! — 

Tell the angels where he lingers 
They must whisper low! 


I will guard thy spell unbroken 
If thou hear my call ; 

Come then, Sleep! I wait the token 
Of thy downy thrall. 


Now I see his sweet lips moving ; 
He is in thy keep . 
babe is proving 


| ing of our Saviour, he must be disappointed in the effects produced by 


Mr. Ruskin thinks that, as a people, we have no delight in beanty— 
that our women have no taste, no pleasure even in the loveliness of dress. 
Of this strange assertion he is good enough to supply the following il- 
lustration and commentary :— 

“ We have made a great fass about the patterns of silk lately ; want- 
ing to vie with Lyons, and make a Paris of London. Well, we may try 
for ever ; 80 long as we don’t really enjoy silk patterns, we shall never 
get any. And we don’t enjoy them. Of course, all ladies like their 
dresses to sit well, and be becoming ; but of real enjoyment of the bean- 
ty of the silk, for the silk’s own sake, I find none ; for the test of the en- 
joyment is, that they would like it also to sit well, and look well, on 
somebody else. The pleasure of being well dressed, or even of seeing 
well-dressed people—for I will suppose in my fair hearers that degree of 
unselfishness—be that pleasure great or small, is quite a different thing 
from delight in the beauty and play of the silken folds and colours thom- 
selves, for their own gorgeousness or grace. I have just had a remark- 
able proof of the total want of this feeling in the modern mind. I was 
staying part of this summer in Turin, for the purpose of studying one of 
the Paul Veroneses there—the presentation of the Queen of Sheba to So- 
lomon. Well, one of the most notable characters in this picture is the 
splendour of its silken dresses ; and, in particular, there was a piece of 
white brocade, with designs upon it in gold, which it was one of my chief 





the perusal of his writings. We recommend him to abandon the field of 
religious speculation about futarity—and, instead, to adopt the motto 
Carpe diem, But we enter our protest here, once and for all, against the 
use of the names of individuals as actors in such scenes, and against bring- 
ing contempt on those whose memories are held in respect among their 
friends, by describing their actions in an imaginary world in a manner 
that savours of the grotesque. 

In this holiday season and for the children’s sake, one may here ac- 


knowledge the receipt, from Gould & Lincoln, of Peter Coddle’s Trip to | 


New York, an amusing literary game for the youngsters, in the shape of 
a funny little tale, and a couple of hundred scraps of card with separate 
words or pbrases printed on them. The story, which is full of blank spaces 
is read aloud, and each player in turn is called upon to supply the va- 
cuum from bis hand-full of scraps. The fan is similar to that derived 
from cross-readings. The plan is a suggestive one, perhaps better de- 
signed than executed ; but those who cater for juveoiles might turn it 
to good account.—We take this same opportunity of commending Night- 
Caps (Appletons), a little tale for children, or tale for little children. It 


| is the best of the kind that we have read. 





Sine Avts. 


Mr. Durand has painted, and Messrs. Alfred Jones and S. A. Schoff 
have engraved in line, a highly-finished, extremely fine, and life-like por- 
trait of William Cullen Bryant. It is set in an oval form, the head be- 
ing about three inches in length, and is alike acceptable as a work of art, 
and as a souvenir of a poet whose writings are graven on many minds. 
The imaginative and intellectual characteristics of Mr. Bryant predomi- 
nate herein, as they should ; and an underlying of the gentler humanities 
may be detected beneath a somewhat stern and cold aspect. Thus it is in 
the original ; and to say that this impression is conveyed in the portrait 


| before us, is to laud both painter and graver highly. Well do they merit 


praise. The print appears under the respectable auspices of the Ceatury 
Club, whereof its subject was the sometime President. 
MR. RUSKIN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

ick, clever, and disputatious. big with an agon of glorious words, 
P - and piovareaqjue 0s +. Resuta ust be in any mood, he 
caun or an hour on the subject he loves so well without saying 
things memorable, brilliant, and ious. His speech at Cam’ e 
is illustrative of the man. Full of feeling, and even of experience, de- 
lightfal to listen to or to read, it must nevertheless have passed by the 
students of the Cambridge School of Art like a dream, a eseion, or a 
strain of music. We can fancy the poor student of design among the 
audience. The rises ; a soug of Italy and the Alps,— of Titian, and 





At the breast of Sleep! 


We are glad to welcome, from Rudd & Carleton, a very pretty little 
edition of The Ballad of Babie Bell and Other Poems, by Thomas Bailey Al- 


drich. Heretofore we have expressed our sense of their grace and deli- | 


cacy, and touches of a genuine poetic spirit. If the young author will 
write rarely, and finish highly, and abstain from the delusive imagining 
of youth—that one thought or image suffices for a perfect lyric—he may 
win himself name aad fame. 

In a single volume—of many pages, but of large type—Mr. Q. K. 
Philander Doesticks, a wag of notoriety. has described The Witches of New 
York. These are not the lovely belles of the Fifth Avenue, or the fair 
incognitas of the Eastern District who sweep on a sunny afternoon along 
Broadway. The witches are sundry women here, who make money, and 
pay cash for advertisements in the daily papers, though their sisters in 
olden time would have been burnt at the stake. But then this is a more 
enlightened age; and Astrology, Divination, Fortune-Telling, Spiri- 
tualism, and Diablerie in general—being scouted by the intelligent—are 
left to work their way undisturbed upon the minds of the ignorant and 
unwary. Doesticks does justice to his subject. He exposes the universal 
swindle and photographs the traps laid for the credulous, while his keen 
innate sense of the ludicrous is reflected throughout, and makes his 
sketches of living and local imposture as am using as though they were 
fictitious. Rudd & Carleton are the publishers. 

Light reading, but capital in ites way, is the Arabian Days’ Entertainments 
(Philips, Sampson, & Co.), translated from the German by Herbert Pel- 
ham Cartis, and decked with a dozen wood-cuts from Mr. Hoppin’s clever 
pencil. Havirg faith in the wholesomenees of an occasional indulg of 


pean 
Tintoretto and Veronese,—of the Queen of Sheba, the King of Israel, 
Cardinalian gardecs, pictures, fouctains, laxary of every type aod na- 
tion, of the greatness and the purity of trae Art,—and, of the under-work- 
| ing power of love, study and delight in Nature. We see the poor youth 
flush and strain ; he grasps it now, that dear Eureka of his thought ; di- 
| vinely shaken, he retires from the temple, seizes his pencil, dashes at his 
card ; but his hand is unsteady, a fume as of wine is in his head, the 
| bright figares dance and flatter and elade his sight. A mere Teufels- 
| dréchk sermon is the song to him ; sensuous yet unsubstantial, dazzling 
| yet obscure ; exquisite for play, barren for work. Mr. Raskin’s function 
| is, in trath, poetic. To excite by daring words, to light by flaching fires, 
| to soothe or stir, to awe or raise—these are the offices of a faculty like 
|his. But notto teach. He sings of art as no man save himself can sing ; 
|i the far humbler uffice of teacher he must be content to yield his 
| place. 
We seldom read Mr, Raskia without reward. His present discourse 
| we have read with singular pleasure. It is, of course, a fragment,—bro- 
| ken and brilliant, as a shattered Venetian vase—one-sided, crabbed, and 
often wauting in liberality of genius. With quaint audaciousness, Mr. 
| Ruskin defends his habit of self-contradiction, fiading in assertions which 
| people plain of as i isteat with each other a subtle and 
| unperceived harmony of thought. ‘Some of my hearers this evening,” 
he says, “ may — have heard it stated of me that I am vetier 
apt to contradict myself. I hope I am exceeding)y apt to do so. 1 never 
met with a question yet, of any importance, which did not need, for the 
| right solution of it, at least one positive and one negative answer, like an 
| equation of the second degree. Mostly, matters of any consequence are 
three-sided, or four-sided, or polygonal ; and the trotting rouad a poly- 
gon is severe work for people any way stiff in their opinions. For my- 
self, | am never satisfied that | have handled a subject properly, tili I 
have contradicted myself at least three times.” For the occasion, Mr. 





Ruskin is content to be allowed to contradict bimeelf only once, and, of 


ts to nothing. 
which find utterance in the caves of Denmark Hill, on Titian, 





course, he does it so cleverly that the contradi 
Opini 





Fancy—whether on the part of young or old—we are glad to recommend 
this collection ofstories at once unobjectionable and attractive.—Of a total- 
ly different stamp is Pope, or President ? Startling Disclosures of Romanism as 
Revealed by its own Writers (R. L. Delisser), the contents of which are 
plainly suggested by the title. The compiler is seriously alarmed, lest 
the Romish Hierarchy obtain that fullness of power in these States, 
which prevails so extensively in certain parts of Europe, and indeed in 
Southern America. The subject, we have often repeated, is not one that 
suits our columns.—Very different also is Miss or Mrs. Virginia F. Town- 
send’s While it was Morning (Derby & Jackson), a domestic tale of Ame- 
Tican life, which we must for the present content ourselves with annoyn- 
cing.—So, too, with The Tenant House, or Embers from Poverty’s Hearth- 
Stone (Robert de Witt), an attempt, and a powe-ful and impressive one, 
on the part of Mr. A. J. H. Daganne to embody in fictitious form the sad 
Tealities of life, as they exist in the dark holes and corners of this city. 
What Mr. Mayhew did for London, Mr. Duganne is striving to do for 
New York ; and most heartily do we hope that his terrible but o’er-true 
Pictures of suffering and evil may arouse public legislation and~private 
philanthropy to renewed efforts towards removing them. 
Future Life, or Scenes in Another World, is the title of a strange book 
recently written by George Wood, and published by Derby & Jackson. 
Its nature can be more easily imagined than described ; for it professes 
to portray the possible scenes of a life to come—and the author, antici- 
pating that he may not be able to satisfy the ideas which his readers 
have probably formed respecting their unknown fature, modestly dis- 
claims any reality in his imaginary conversations with his fictitious cha- 
racters in Heaven. A work of this kind must be either of a high poeti- 
cal order, or it most approximate to irreverence, blasphemy, and the 
perversion of Holy Scriptures. Let the Author be judged by his own 
words. His style can be imagined by the following extract from a col- 


Tiatoretto, and Veronese as expressed ugainst the claims and perform- 
ances of the great Roman school of painting, are not our opinions, nor 
those of any one having eyes for all earnest and religious art. On the 
mode of ducting Art-education in this country—where the le 
possess no innate sense of beauty like the Italian, no natural born 
delight in colour like the Moors, but where everything has to be taught, 
tastes, principles, and love—we are also often at iseue. Bat we read an 
adversary so fresh and earnest with respect, and differ from him—when 





us? This question rises round us from a thousand lips. The merchan 
asks it thinking of the profits on flowered silks, the stat lati 


objects in stopping at Turin to copy. You may, perhaps, be surprised 
j at this ; but 1 must just note in passing, that I share this weakness of en- 
| joying dress patterns with all good students and all good painters. It 
| doesn’t matter what school they belong to—Fra Angelico. Perugino, 
| John Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci— 
no matter how they differ in other respects, all of them like dress pat- 
terns ; and what is more, the nobler the painter is, the surer he is to do 
his patterns well. I stayed then, as I say, to make a study of this white 
brocade. It generally happens in public galleries that the best pictures 
are the worst placed : and this Veronese is not only hung at considerable 
height above the eye, but over a door, through which, however, as all 
the visitors to the gallery must pass, they cannot easily overlook the 
picture, though they would find great difficulty in examining it. Beside 
this door, I had a stage erected for my work, which, being of some heigh 
and rather in a corner, enabled me to observe, without being observ: 
myrelf, the impression made by the picture on the various visitors. 

“It seemed to me, that if ever a work of Art caught popular attention, 
this ought to do so. It was of very large size ; of brilliant eolour, and 
of agreeable subject. There are about twenty figures in it, the principal 
ones being life size ; that of Solomon, though in the shade, is by far the 
most perfect conception of the young king, in his pride of wisdom and 
beauty, which I know in the range of Italian art; the Queen is one of 
the loveliest of Veroncse’s female figares ; all the accessories are fall of 
grace and imagination ; and the finish of the whole so perfect, that one 
day I was upwards of two hours vainly trying to render, with perfect ac- 
curacy, the curves of two leaves of the brocaded silk. The English tra- 
vellers used to walk through the room in considerable numbers ; and 
were invariably directed to the picture by their laquais de place, if they 
missed seeing it themselves, And to this painting—in which ittook me 
six weeks to examine rightly two figures—I found that on an ave 
the English traveller who was doing Italy conscientiously, and seeing 
everything ‘ as he ought,’ gave about half or three quarters of a minute ; 
but the flying or fashionable traveller, who came to do as much as he 
could in a given time, never gave more than a single glance, most of such 
people turning aside instantly to a bad landscape hung on the right, con- 
taining a vigorously painted white wall, and aun opaque moat. 
What especially impressed me, hewever, was that none of the ladies ever 
stopped to look at the dresses in the Veronese. Certainly, they were far 
more beautiful than any in the shops in the great square, yet no one ever 
noticed them. Sometimes when any nice, sharp-looking, bright-eyed girl 
came into the room, I used to watch her alt the way, thinking—‘* Come, 
at least you’l/ see what the Queen of Sheba has C= But no—on she 
would come carelessly, with a little toss of the , apparently signify 
ing ‘ nothing in tis room worth looking at—except myself,’ and so trip 
th the door, and away.” 

And from this poi one of those bold contradictions which he wonld 
have us accept as Clothing to celestial unities of idea, he flidgs off intoe 

lorification of those lands and races which have known no Art, but haye 

oved liberty and piety, and known how to become a nation. Listen to 
the singer—content, for a time, not to ask the old question of what it 
proves or disproves :— 

“I was strangely struck by this great fact during the course of a jour- 
ney last summer among northern vales of Switzerland. My mind 
had been turned to the subject of the ultimate effects of Art on national 
mind before I Jeft England, and I went straight to the chief fields of Swiss 
history : first to the centre of her feudal power, Hapsburg, the hawk’s 
nest from which the Swies Rodolph rose to found the Austrian empire ; 
and then to the heart of her republicanism, that little glen of apm 
where first in the bh of Europe the shepherd’s staff prevailed over 
the soldier’s spear. . it was somewhat depressing to me to find, as 
day by day I found more certainly, that this people which first asserted 
the liberties of Europe, and first conceived the idea of equitable laws, 
was in all the—shall [ call them the slighter, or the higher 1—sensibilities 
of the human mind, utterly deficient ; and not only had remained from 
its earliest ages till now, without poetry, without Art, and without music, 
except a mere modulated cry ; but, as far as I could judge from the rude 
efforts of their —_~ rere pe — mae vr at - time of their 
greatest national probity and power, incapable of producing good 
or Art under any circumstances of education. I say, this was ceed tiny 
for me to find.” 

He goes farther, to fare better and worse :— 

“From Morgarten and Gratli, I intended to have crossed to the Vaa- 
doise Valleys, to examine the shepherd character there ; bat on the 
way I bad to pass pawn Turin, w unexpectedly I found the Paul 
Veroneses, one of which, as I told you jast now, sta me at once for 
six weeks. Naturally enough, one asked how these beautiful Veroneses 
came there ; and found they had been commissioned by Cardinal Mau- 
rice eae: Worthy Cardinal, I thought : that’s what Cardinals were 
made for. 


After all, however, it turned out, on inquiry, that oue good Cardinal 
was not so very “ worthy’’—being, in trath, but a Piedmontese sort of 
Leo the Tenth or Stanislaus, very fond of pictures, though of a os 
which in our days are generally kept under lock and key. So, by: 
by, the oracle winds himself up the sunny Turin road into the Cardinal’s 
deserted garden, and thus describes and moralizes :— 

“ Well, the Cardinal, this great encourager of the arts, having these 
industrial and social by duet —_— them Ma z rey as you may 

remember, ning a dispensation from the Pope to marry 
Coens niece, and building a villa for her on one of the slopes of the 
= hills which rise to the east of the city. The villa which he built 
now one of the principal objects of interest to the traveller as an ex- 
ample of Italian domestic architecture: to me, during my stay in the 
city, it was much more than an object of interest ; for its deserted gar- 
dene were by much the pleasantest place I could find for walking or 
thinking in, in the hot summer afternoons. I say thinking, for these 
gardens often gave me a good deal to think about, They are, as i told 


we must differ—not without regret. How is Art to be created among | you, on the slope of the bill above the city, to the east ; commanding, 


therefore, the view over it 4nd beyond it, westward—a view which, per- 





us an opinion. 
“ Many of us, perhaps, are under the impression that plenty of school- 


for patterns will do it ; or that patience, time, and money, and good will 
by all the world, there is but oue way of getting it, and that is a difi- 
calt one. You may offer any premium you choose for 
terns to the antipodes—bat you will find it can 
school in the kingdom—and you will find 
principles. You may wait patiently for the progress of the 
and you will find your art is un 


our chariot of Art entirely immovable, either by screw or paddle. 
here’s no way of getting good Art, I repeat, but one—at once the sim- 


nations, and you will find this great fact clear and unmistakable on the 
front of it—that good Art bas only been produced by nations who re- 


if it were sunshine ; shouted at the sight of it ; danced with the delight 


of it ; quarrelled for it ; fought for it ; starved for it ; did, in fact, pre- 
cisely the opposite with it of what we want to do with it—they 
to keep, and we to sell.” ° 








it—but you | Tak 
will find it can’t be done for premiums. You may send for pat-| that measure from the Col de Tende to the St. 


made it | ble group and following of successive rye pay Leng a 


haps, of all those that ean be obtained north of the Apennines, gives the 


on foreign competition, the philanthropist dreaming of popular enlight- | most comprehensive idea of the nature of Italy, considered as one 
enment, the artist doating mainly on the beautiful. Mr. Ruskin gives | country. If you glance at the map, you will observe that Turin is 


placed in the centre of the crescent which the Aips form round the basin 
of Piedmont ; it is within ten miles of the foot of the mountains at the 


+ 





ing will do this ; that plenty of lecturing will do it ; that sending abroad | nearest point ; = je that point the chain extends half round the city 


t, forming three four ths of acirele from 


may do it. And, alas, none of these things, nor all of them together, | the Col de Tende to the St. Gothard ; that is to say, just two hundred 
will do it. If you want really good work, such as will be acknowledged 


miles of the Alps, as the bird flies. I don’t speak rhetorically or care 

lessly ; I sgeak as I ought to speak bere—with mathematical 

e the scale on your map ; measure fifty miles of it ea | 
Gotbard, and you 


t be done for | find that four chords of fifty miles will not quite reach to the two extre- 
premiums. You may lectare on the principles of Art to every | mitiesof the curve. You see, then, from this 
ft can’t be done upon | mont, on the north and south, literally as far as 


the plain of Pied- 
eye can reach ; so 
that the plain terminates as the sea does, with a level blue line, oaly 


progressive. Or you may set jeamtliien tufted with woods instead of waves, and crowded with towers of cities 
impatiently to urge it by the inventions of the age—and you will find | instead of ships. Then, in the luminous air beyond and behind 


this blue 
horizon-line, stand, as it were, the shadows of mountains, they them- 
selves dark, for the southern slopes of the Alps of the Lago giore 


plest and most difficult—namely, to enjoy it. Examine the bistory of | and Bellinzona are all without snow ; bat the light of the unseen snow- 


fields, lying level behind the visible peaks, is seat up with strange re- 
flection upon the clouds ; an everlasting light of calm Aurora in the 


“Then, higher 


joiced in it ; fed themselves with it, as ifit were bread ; basked in it, as | north. 


and higher around the g darkness of the 
plain, rise the central chains, uot as on the Switzer’s side, a 





ness of jagged peaks, cast in passionate and 
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circumference of heaven ; precipice behind precipice, and gulph behind 
gulph, filled with the flaming of the sunset, and forming mighty chan- 
nels for the flowings of the clouds, which roll up against them out of 
the vast Italian plain, forced together by the narrowing crescent, and 
breaking up at last against the Alpine wall in towers of spectral spray ; 
or sweeping up its ravines with long moans of complaining thunder. 
Out from between the cloudy pillars, as they pass, emerge for ever the 
great battlements of the memorable and perpetual hills: Viso, with her 
shepherd-wituesses to ancient faith ; Rocca-melone, the highest place of 
Alpine pilgrimage ; Iseran, who shed her burial sheets of snow about the 
march of Hannibal ; Cenis, who shone with ber glacier light on the de- 
scent of Charlemain ; Paradiso, who watched with her opposite crest the 
stoop of the French eagle to Marengo ; and underneath all these, lying 
in her soft langour, this tender Italy, lapped in dews of sleep, or more 
than sleep—one knows not if it is trance, from which morning shall yet 
roll the blinding mists away, or if the fair shadows of her quietude are 
indeed the shades of purple death. And, lifted a little above this solemn 
plain, and looking beyond it to its snowy ramparts, vainly guardian, 
stands this palace dedicate to pleasure, the whole legend of Italy’s past 
history written before it by the finger of God, written as with an iron 
pen upon the rock for ever, on all those fronting walls of reproachful 
Alp ; blazoned in gold of lightning upon the clouds that still open and 
close their unsealed scrolls in heaven ; painted in purple and scarlet upon 
the mighty missal pages of sunset after sunset, spread vainly before a na- 
tion's eyes for a nation’s prayer. So stands this palace of pleasure ; de- 
solate as it deserves—devolate in smooth corridor and glittering cham- 
ber—desolate in pleached walk and planted bower—desolate in that | 
worst and bitierest abandonment which leaves no light of memory. No | 
ruins are heve of walls rent by war, and falling above their defenders into | 
mounds of graves : no remnants are here of chapel-altar, or temple-porch, | 
left shattered or silent by the power of some purer worship: no vestiges | 
are here of sacred hearth ard sweet homestead, leit lonely through vicis- 
situde: of fate and heaven-sent sorrow. Nothing is here but the vain ap- 
parelliogs of pride sunk into dishonour; and vain appanages of delight 
gow no more delightsome. The hill-waters, that once flowed and flashed 
ia the garden fouatains, now trickle sadly through the weeds that en- 
ecumber their basins with a sound as of tears: the creeping, insidious, ne- 
glected flowers weave their burning nets about the white marble of the | 
balustrades, and rend them slowly, block from block, and stone from | 
stone: the thin, sweet-scented leaves tremble along the old masoury 
joints as if with palsy, at every breeze ; and the dark licheus, golden and 
grey, make the footfall silent in the path’s centre.” 

his is picturesque description of a very high class. Like a poetical 
commemoration, too, it may be suggestive even to artists of a noble and | 
subile wirn ; bat we can safely fancy the poor scholar of the Cambridge | 
Sebool of Art wondering what it cau have to do with his particular trade, | 
or how it will belp him to compete against the superior beauty of French 
cibbons or Venctian glass. 
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MEDIOCRE POETRY. 

If the gods do not permit poete to be mediocre, the bookzellers do. 
Last week one single publishing house sent out three new volumes by | 
three new mediocre poets. There is a volume called 7onica, and a volume | 
of “Poems, by Henry Cecil.” But the third, which is called, “ Poems, 
by Ada Trevanion,” is a good specimen of what mediocre poetry really | 
is. These poems are not great, or deep, or clever, but still they en no | 
other prominent fault than that they are mediocre. They describe, in 
the writer’s own language, the writer’s own feelings. The language is 
good, though not very good—the feelings are healthy and natural, though 
very ordinary. The mediocrity is unquestiosable, but it is genui Io 
judging of ome like these, are mea to side with the gods or the book- 
sellers? Clearly, we may leave the booksellers to sell, as they best can, 
all the imitatiou-exercises of which what is reckoned as mediocre poetry 

ly consists. The writers do not really give us mediocre poetry, 

t only verse-making, deserving here and there a high mark. Ada Tre- 
vanioa, though probably not ia the least cleverer, or more thoughtful or 
Detter read, than ber rivals, does give us medi poetry, b she 
pats the natural thoughts of a pensive mind in the A renin language of a 
cultivated taste ; and mediocre poetry of this sort has always a certain 
value. It is not a value which ambitious young poew would much care 
that their poems chould attain, but in its own sphere and degree it really 
ex 








iste. 

Why does Ada Trevanion write verses? Because she feels emotions of 
sorrow and joy, of pleasure and pain, such as most young women of sensi- | 
bility have repeatedly experienced ; but also because she bas not allowed 
these emotions to pass away with their usual rapidity, and the means she 
has taken to arrest their flight iz to go through the troublesome process 
of putting them into verse. This is the value of mediocre poetry. It re- 
cords, in a way that exacts labour, the prolongation of real feeling. If 
‘the language is too slipshod, poor, or halting, or if the feeling is strained, 
perverted, or artificial, the poetry is not mediocre, but bad. Ada Treva- 
nion keeps very closely to a few themes. She recollects a happy child- 

—she has undergone the trials of love and of separation from be- 
loved persons—she looks forward te another world—sbe has a hearty 
re in being out of doors, These may be said to be the normal feel- 
ngs of English ladies who are unmarried and have survived their first 
— But in those who are not mediocre poetesses, these feelings are 
int, vague, and transient. Yet that they should be strong, definite, and 
babitual is the «reatest gain that the individu al mind can possess. The 
curse of advancing life is the deadening of emotion—the consciousness 
that we know all about childish joys and youthful loves, and rocks, 
and setting suns. The habit of verse-making is a powerful aid 
in getting rid of this incubus on life. Reading great poets is a more 
obvious and perhaps a more elevating means of attaining the same ob- 
ject, but the composition of verses has the great advantage that it con 
centrates our (houghts by the trouble it gives. It also strengthens the 
emotions | connecting them with the history of individuals and the 
ebaracter of particular persons. For instance, a person of some sensi- 
bility goes out in a summer evening beneath a starry sky. If young, he 
” finds that the very ness of his thoughts gives hima 
sense of novelty and of grandeur which has its charm and its superiority. 
Bat all things that are vague are incapable of repetition, and as years go 
on, the emotion awakened under similar circumstances lessens every 
summer. A well-read person strives against this by calling to mind 
passages which he thinks appropriate from good poets. If his mind is 
werful and meditative without being creative, he cannot do better. 
¢ prevents in this way the diminution of feeling which he dreads. But 
there are minds which always remain on the outside, as it were, of great 
—which cannot make it fit into their ve, and connect it really 
with themselves. If, without being creative, they have the faculty of com- 
position, they can reap the greatest benefit from verse making. They 
ean force themselves to dwell on and to shape the suggestions of the 
four. They attach the scene before them to the memory of things they 
have persoually known, and of people they have personally loved. Ada 
anion is continually under the spell of rome inspiring phase of na- 
‘Sure, and if she is too mediocre to think any but ordinary thoughts she is 
sufficient of a poetess to think long, clearly, and profitably. 

It is easier for ladies to shine in mediocre poetry than for men. The 

ead more protracted education of men leads them into so many 
ebannels of reflection, and makes them acquainted with so many differ- 
ont models, that the desire of imitation and the thirst for ambitious ef- 
fort on them more powerfally. A woman is equally susceptible, 
and far more herself when she begins to write. To her, to be a mediocre 
poetess is clear gain. She gets far more out of existence by being a ver- 
sifier than if she were to rest content with the passive triamph of being 
“a nice person.” By all means let superior young ladies, who are sus- 
ceptible aod not very happy, write verses ; for if they do not they will 
write novels, and the verses are much the better occupation of the two. 
It is not so much that they waste less paper, as that they have a greater 
chance of coming to something. Strange as it may sound to many lady 
novelists, a novel requires a plot, an insight into life, and a power of 
drawing and combining characters. On the coutrary, four of five stan- 
Za# will do fora minor poem. Ada Trevanion generally gets through 
what sbe bas to say in a couple of pages. An evening walk may suggest 
to a tender heart the contrast of strife and repose, of hopeful childbood 
wud disappointed age, of failing earthly love and enduring heavenly 
love. If the lady who is the subject of the emotion is a mediocre poetess, 
she connects the thought with her owa personal history, or with that of 
some acquaintance, sufciently to give body to the expression of her 
feeling, but not enough to introduce unreal and artificial details. If she 
is a nfediocre novelist, she takes the thought asa bint for a story. She 
idealizes herself into @ heroine, and a friend into a hero, and on this 
stender basis she is prepared to build up two or three volumes of inci- 
bey —~ —- ms 

or is it only because it is within their com that mediocre poet: 

is ope thing for women. It also leads them, into the rane ot 
minds greater than their own. Ada Trevagion has evidently a consider- 
able knowledge of standard English poets, and although she writes not 








@ do a good imitation-exercise, but to express her meaning as well as 


she can, she sometimes makes a felicitous use of the language of her pre- | the most complete and the most remarkable. The hall was intended by 
decessors. In fact, to write even decent verses requires not only practice, | the royal founder to have been entirely of stone, but having been very 
but special training. The poetess must have read poetry, and unless she hastily completed by Provost Westbary in a time of danger and distress, 
is of a very tame character, she will naturally be inclined to read poetry | the upper = of the walls was of brick, and the roof mean in character. 
of a cast far above her own. And when she sets herself to her task, she | When the library was built from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
has really to work. The novelist has no trouble. She can go on with | windows on one side were closed by the library wall, and to afford light 
her dreary semi-clerical couversations ad injinitum, and can create a gi- | two large so-called Greek windows were opened at either end. The but- 
gautic vice or virtue at a moment’s notice. But to shape a tolerable | tery screen was in with the windows, and the large stove in the 
idea into tolerable verse is an intellectual effort. Ada Trevanion pleases | centre, with its chimney passing through one of the remaining Gothic 
us because she shows that her successes have been the fruit of labour, | windows, added little to the comfort and much to the ugliness of the 
and this is made evident by the roughness and baduess of the lines where | hall. The liberality of the Rev. J. Wilder, Fellow of Eton College, has 
she has been unsuccessful. Every now and then we come across such | now rendered this hall the ornament and pride of the college. It has 
lines as— been restored according to the designs of Mr. Woodyer. The roof is en- 
The shadows of the grave fell round her, muark— tirely new, and, though simple in construction, harmonises wel! with the 

graceful proportions of the hall ; while the louvre which surmounts it 
and we do not feel disposed to criticise her very hardly, because she | contrasts well in its light beauty with the more solid pinnacles among 
could find no better way of getting in a rhyme to “lurk.” We see that | which it is grouped ; and the shields and badges of the various houses 
composition is an effort to ber, and think that the process by which she are fixed below the stone corbels supporting the moulded principals of 
acquired her customary smoothness and clearaess must have been a pain- | roof starting from the west canopy. They are as follows :—1. Henry 
ge 








| fal and therefore a useful one to her. VI; 2. Swan; 3. Edward VI.; 4. Charles I.; 5. Rose and Thistle ; 


All this is a very good reason why mediocre poetry should be written, | Wijliam IV. ; 7. Henry VII.; 8. Portcullis; 9. Elizabeth ; 10. Geor 
but does not so conclusively show that it should be published. Ada | [1], ; 11, White Horse ; 12. Victoria. Two large Gothic windows at the 
Trevanion bas, we feel sure, gained greatly by writing this volume, but | east and west replace those inserted by Wren. That at the west end over 
no one will gain very greatly by reading it. All we can say is, that the | the dais has recently been filled with stained glass by Hardman. In the 
love of authorship is so very deep in the haman heart that we must not | upper part of the window, the central light is cain by a figure of the 
complain of any writer indulging the craving appetite for print, unless | founder, King Henry VI.; the smaller light being filled with armorial 
the thing printed is wholly foolish and puerile. And there really is @ | bearings and heraldic designs, and the six lower lights are filled as fol- 
value in such poems as those of Ada Trevanion. They give us an image | jows :—1. Visit of King Henry VI. to Winchester previous to the founda- 
of what many women are on their best side. Perhaps nowhere can we | tion of Eton College ; 2. King Henry VI. purchasing the tenements which 
point to a more satisfactory fruit of Christian civilization than in a vo- | stood on the site of Eton College ; 3. King Heary VI. granting the Char- 
lume like this. The works of a writer of genius are always in a mea- | ter to the College ; 4. The appointment of the first Provos; 5. Henry VIL, 
sure independent of the steady, daily, domestic influences of the society | when Duke of Richmond, a scholar at Eton ; 6. Defence of the Liberties 
in which he moves. But when we see a woman, not of genius but essen- | of the College, by Provost Westbury, under ward IV. This window, 
tially mediocre as a writer, expressing in a language she has attained | the work of Mr. Hardman, is aa admirable specimen of his taste and 
only by cultivation, the sentiments of a genuine susceptibility, a gentle | ckill, 
charity, and a refined piety, we get as near as we can to the best flower The plain stone floor has been replaced by a pavement of encaustic 
of ordinary life ; and it is by the products of its ordinary life that we | tiles, the ground a dull red, adorned with squares containing various 
must really test the worth of a period, a nation, or a society.— London | arms and badges connected with the College and the founder. Behind 
Review. the wall panelling, where their existence was wholly unsuspected, were 
discovered three very beautiful fire-places, the carving, especially that 
in the one on the dais, being as fresh as though just from the workman’s 
chisel. We believe there is only one other instance of a fire-place in this 
position. The chimney-piece and canopy, the gift of the College, are 
elaborately carved and painted, and the panels at the west-end, adorned 
with the arms of the provosts since the foundation. There also was a 
small door discovered communicating with the lodge, and now again 





——— 
FURTHER WINTER FASHIONS. 


In our last we gave so full a description of winter mantles, that it 
would only weary our reader were we to say any more on the subject. 
We may, however, observe that we have seen several very elegant shawls ; 
the Rochester, the Ristori, and the Glasgow. These differ more in the 


ornaments than in the form, which is square. The lower point is round- | ygeq by the provost. The screen and gallery at the east end, replacing 
ed, and the upper one, which reaches a little below the waist, is pointed, | Sir Christopher Wren’s screen, is a beautiful feature in the restored hall, 
laid in two or three plaits on the shoulders, and finished by a tassel. The | and contains the shields of the benefactors of Eton College, as follows : 
materials most generally employed for these shawls are plaids or Alge- | _}, William of Wayneflete, 1442 ; 2. William Westbury, 1447 ; 3. Roger 
rien patterns simply trimmed round with fringe. They are then made Lupton, 1503 ; 4. John Chambers, 1582 ; 5. Francis Rous, 1657 ; 6. Henry 
with a seam down the back, which causes the pattern to join in points. | Godolphin, 1695 ; 7. William Berryman, 1750 ; 8. John Reynolds, 1756 ; 
This enables ladies to bring old striped or plaid shawls into use. For | 9, William Hetherington, 1778; 10. Prince Albert, 1846 (centre, King 
young ladies this style of shaw! is very much in favour, | Henry VII. and Eton College Arms); 11. Duke of Newcastle, 1829 ; 12. 

With regard to the make of dresses, there is nothing particularly new. } Edward Beetham, 1778 ; 13. Thomas Chamberlayne, 1798 ; 14. Anthon 
Basques are very little worn, but when adopted they are made very deep. | Storer, 1798 ; 15. Jacob Bryant, 1804; 16. Jonathan Davies, 1809; 17. 
Bodies are either rounded with a band and buckle, or a sash fastened in | Joseph Goodall, 1840 ; 18. George Richards, 1846 ; 19. George Tomlin, 
front, which is more becoming to the figure ; or pointed before and be- | 1846; 20. John Wilder, 1857. 
hind. They are very 4 og hoy _ Papt ry bes as - > —_ 
fore with the large double or isipie Sat pls rt, We Dave al- | Roman axp Saxon Antiquities Cast uP By THE Sea.—At a meet- 
ready noticed to the Louis XV. dresses with plaits not confined at the |iny of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, held in St. 
waist. This style, however, is almost exclusively reserved for dressing George’s-hall, Liverpool, the Rev. H. Higgins, presiding, Mr. H. Ecroyd 
gowns. Taffetas are not much worn at this season of the year, bat give | Smith exhibited a considerable number of articles from the sashore at 
to thicker silks—moires, reps, satins, and plaid, or plain velvets. | Cy shire, chiefly found during the past year, including some valuable spe- 

iiks, with various raised patterns in velvet, are very elegant. For né- | cimens of the bow, or lyre-shaped fibulw of the Romans, several of which 
gligé, tweeds, woollen plaids, French merinoes, and cashmeres, embroi- | 44); retain their brightiy-coloured enamel pastes through the preserving 
dered in large or small spots, are worn. With these, very long basquines | action of the vegetable soil of the old Wirral forest in which they have 
of the same material are much in favour. jain till washed out by the advancing tides. Among other curiosities 

The colours most fashionable, either for ribbons or dresses, are eme- | was a circular brooch, quite recently found about half-tide. It is of sil- 
rald green, groseiile, marigold,.violet, drab, dark blue, and chesnut. | yor filigree work send oontalus cup-formed receptacles for coloured en- 
With black silk dresses, long wide black silk sashes, edged all round | , Pee scrolled desiga is elegant, and the whole forms a very in- 
With lace, &Fe worm with effect." Fimte # } teresting specimen of the fourth centary workmanship. The coins com- 
manner, are also worn with black or dark dresses. Tarlatan or tulle, | prised a silver decarius of the Emperor Hadrianus, A.D. 117-138 ; a sil- 
trimmed with lace or ruches, are also worn with dresses of the came ma- | ver penny of Ethelred IL (the Unready), having on its reverse the Hand 
poy Fay gc pcaragetne ey mee J dis st geal = (of Providence) between the Greek letters Alpha and Omega ; and silver 
many ¢ ocd ether on the Ghee os te tanlir with velvet = of Canute the Great, all being in an excellent state of preserva- 

laited ribbons, handsome gimp, or brandebourgs. ounces are sti 
much worn, Brandebourge are much adopted fur trimming the bodies | STOTT taruing the sands of the overt to geod use in, hort, of 
= Lowes Fe ag ey et ane burning them tate banape for the construction of a tunnel. He says that 
4 . me i all Governments that have existed in Algeria have tried to create a com} 
made entirely of puffs, from tue lder to the wrist, are also worn. be Gn uettien ie of Afr 4 
Moires continue to be very well worn, and are frequently made in pat- —— " a chee pore od oth on heck cabs tussun aan 
tema of henqaetens Guauen, os Snetns trepét of the commerce of the Mediterranean with all the people of the 

At length the shape for the winter bonnet seems to be settled. The > anil ip tate ? Carth The sands of the d 
front is rather larger, and, although, pot decidedly pointed, is brought | S°U¥ th th e gine pear om ude tea ous et 
forward over the front bair, still left very open at the sides in order to | ®8Y8 the au —~ consis th heat “oo ort “J fa mk a, lime, 
leave room for the bandeaux acd curls. The crown is also larger, and | #24 es ta. BR ey ; ep tee Fe rnaces bea sands do not 
the curtain narrower, and not quite so full ; and as it no longer falls over | fuse, but when aubjec = rom 2000 pe a eat they form, 
the shoulders, it is not needful to continue the ungracefal fashion of rais- | 20t glass, bo apy sufficiently Ryton Ay » formation of 
ing it. The inside of the bonnet is always very much trimmed ; a twist | durable bat he is 1: 2 ap og bel. arrived at by ——. 
or plait, trimmed with flowers or Empress wreath, is invariably placed | ing the rays . on sch pine = eee eae ’ us arched 
essere the front hair, with sometimes a small bow or bouquet at the —— bathe = pombe my This tuseel oe tee said’ si ght enaity bo 

e, . b ’ , 

For dress bonnets the mixture of white royal velvet with light eolours, | Protected against the simoom and the colamns of sand ; and supplied 
such as sea green, light blue, or rose colour is very elegant. The rose | With bag ee eee apedlee ss Se sree bag a EE nage ea of 
des Alpes is the novelty of the season. It is not so deep a tint as gro- _~ aye tor the = ge hich ‘he tcheans 
seille, and perhaps for that reason more generally becoming. For bon- | 4¥¢ts of Europe in exchange for the ra: Now »e w richness 
nets leas dressy, those made of black velvet and trimmed with scarfs of and variety are ews. 
bright colours—either terry, velvet, or silk—are very pretiy. These 
scarfs must be trimmed either with lace or fringe. Drab velvet is also 
mouch worn for walking bonnets. They are often made entirely of the 
velvet, and simply trimmed with lace ; but for visiting, they are trimmed 
with scarfs of lace or bright-coloured velvet. We must not, however, 


forget to mention the new peach blossom coloured velvet—a colour ex- | ing that an unacceptable husband would be forced upon her, agreed to 
ceedingly becoming to most complexions.—Le Folie. elope with her lover. They endeavoured to be married at Dublin, but 
— failed, and then tried Glasgow. Here it was found that twenty-one days 
pe Maneaas Vanawr's Avromoonaray.— Marshal Velient, having Toe coke waited = he pe Se Se Se Fatn ot 4 Se pees 
nm written to by a shoeing-smith of his own name for particulars con- A 4 
cerning his famil?. the Marshal had the kindness (says Galignani) to give desire to bo man and wile. The young people started at cuce for Ireland. 
the following most honourable account of his career and origin :—“ You 7 
have addressed to me a good letter, and the person who wrote it must | Trr-Brrs ror Antiqvartes.—A vessel bas just arrived in London, bear- 
be a good-hearted man. I should be very proud of his relationship, | ing for the British Mascam, 100 cases of antiquities from Halicarnassus 
though I do not know if we shall be able to make it apparent. My fa-| and Cnidus, further result of the excavation at those places by Mr. 
ther, whom I had the misfortune to lose in 1823, was Secretary of the dis- | Charles Newton, the British vice-consul at Mytilene. Also about fifty 
trict of Dijon, and Secretary-General of the Prefectare of the | cases filled with similar treasures from Carthage. Amongst those from 
Cote @’Or in 1815. He was elected representative during the Cent-Jours ; | Cnidus is a gigantic lion of Parian marble, in a crouching attitade, mea- 
then deprived of his place at the Prefecture, imprisoned as Bonapartist, | suring ten feet in length by six in height, and weighing eight tons. 
&c. I was then in the army of the Loire. My father died poor, but es- 
cenit antag ies tad 1S cet” us a | Tm Nyon Con. he epon of  ing ahi, 
and people find me cross. In fact, he had as many good qualities as they the new coins bear a close resemblance to the English ey Gageace 
say I have faults, and I believe they are not mistaken. My father, who | Std three-penny pices On the obswas side is 8 prose of Kot, Majesty, 
brought up a large family, was married to a Mdlle. Canquoin. A brother = =e ie anid I = £ the coin, and bry ear, 1858 
of my mother died at Genlis (Cote d’Or)—an excellent man, whom we cay es ’ year, . 
Foe eer are a aad eee ereae rrow that | | TueUsrran arms; Anzerocnsce; Wat —t must permit myclto sy 
I scarcely recollect my mother. We were poor, very poor. We were | at almost everything = _— . ae is ap he ge — 
carefully and tenderly brought up, but in the midst of privations of every pemanend pe ~— — . rtheie moh sapiatingn, or to mare Seti 
sort. My nurse still Tives at Dijos. God has not made any being more | Crease Of my tie! ~~ of tele vibe destiny. On the contrary, 1 
devoted than she, who received us as infants, and tended us with a love ond wy ry etn —s the f fae and aes at which I di 
which I cannot express, She has refused twenty offers of marriage to | {\)0?! re dhe gene J <, os time Wears on, with greater freqe 
live with us, who, however, gave her trouble enough. I entered the Po- aa aan = whe oy Th bickering animosity of classes : the jaloesy 
lytechnic School at the age of sixteen, and I left it to enter the Engi- end heared te ~ sive. hical divisions ; the epirit of 4 
neers. The grade which has given us most pleasure was that of corporal eal aif. ecceki — or ote loassnens and dishouesty of com- 
at the Polytechnic School. I was in the Russian campaign of 1813, and ‘ial a ‘the his handed ruffianism of the outlying districts ; 
was made prisoner at its conclusion. I was at Waterloo. I was wounded the | Ser eave la gs ndisement ; the disinclination of the more 
at the defence of Paris in 1815. I bad a leg torn by a shell at the siege |". ") Ooanea and 1 fant tion of the citizens to take any promi- 
of Algiers in 1830. My chiefs said that they were pleased with me at the | Polished, refined ind Upmg.'t Pol eo ffair play in the deliberations of 
siege of Anvers in 1833, Such, Sir, is my history, nearly complete. I iy pat dng ~ of di ity and inde te hm the judicial bench ; bat 
shall be most bappy if you fiad in it some proofs of a similarity of origin | ‘)® Congres, SBt! OL SER Y tt ite Which gather round every face on the 
between your famntiy and mine. I pray you to receive the assurance of abave soneqnntes dees, poner Be baate have cow her Ae terrify- 
wy esteem.—MarsuaL VaiLLayt. coe ing, end ing In such a state of things I cer- 
tainly canaot feel more inclined to see my own countrymen exchange the 
Improvements at Erox Co.tecr.—Simultaneously with the great | form of Government, the institations, or the frame of society which they 
changes in the domestic arrangements of Eton College, which will place | possess for those mt ok American republic. [Cheers.] Isay nothing 
the King’s scholars on a footing more consistent with the character of | of the reform or of abuses which undoabtedly must still attach to 














Marriace Unpver Drrricuities.—A recently took place in 
Glasgow under very$peculiar ,circumstances. Mr. Newcomen, of Tarf 
Lodge, Kildare, a Protestant, fell in love with Marianne Disney, a Ro- 
man Catholic. The Disneys had other designs for the lady, aad she, fear- 














that noble foundation, great improvements bave taken place also in the | our form of polity. I cannot question that there are many things which 
college buildings. Of these the restoration of the college hall is at once | might copy advantageously ben 
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America—there are thiags even that 
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we might copy advantageously from Fraoce ; but till the respective cha- 
re i Tt ae aod coeduet of the ‘two nations are immensely 


wars in which this country bas 
{Applause.} Now I og hee 
at once be a democrat; bat [ believe that the truth 
reverse. When I was in the United States I came to 
the Americio people were far more inclined to war 
and of the Eaglish people, I believe that the class least likely to be har- 
ried by their own inclinations iato war, is what is termed the aristocratic 
clare. I believe this was the case with most of them with t to the 

Rassian war. I am eure it was the case with me; and I believe even 
the towa of Hall, which you would think was so interested in hav- 
ing the navigation with the Baltic kept open, was in a far more bellige- 
rent humour than the English House of Lords. [Cheers] —Lord Curliste’s 
Address to the Members of the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society. 


Save or tae Late Me. Harvey's Errects.—On Friday, Mr. Robins, 
of Covent Garden, concluded the sale of the effects of the late Mr. Har- 
ley, the com-dian. As many of the articles disposed of had historical 
and histriouic associations attached, there was a very large attendance 
of buyers, including several members of the profession of which the de- 
Ceased actor was so distinguished an ornament. The sale extended over 
three days. The following were among the most interesting lote:—A 
gold enamelled locket, with lock of Mrs. Sarab Siddons’ hair, aud auto- 
graph presentation letter, £1 7s. The Shak~pearian silver jubilee medal, 
mounted as 8 suuff-box, being a present from Joho Bannister ; and gold 
mourning ring for David Garrick, £2 174, 6d. A silver gridiron of the 
Drary Beefsteak Clab, £1 3s, A lock of Charles James Fox's, and four 
mementoes from Mrs. Jordan’s, Talma’s, and other tombs, 7s. A very 
besutiful miniatare, in ron = ae Tree, in case mounted in ormolu, 

rebased by Mr. Charles ) A gold ring, ted by Edmund 

, £2. A masonic jewel, belonging to G. N. Bawi , the comedian ; 

a lock of Kiag Charles the First's hair, also of Lord Byron’s and Lord 

Nelson’s, fetched only £2 124. Several autographs of George LIL, Wil- 
liam IV., Victoria Regina, Napoleon I., Marie Antoinette, and 

illustrious personages, £1. A part of the Shakespeare Mulberry Tree at 

tford-on-Avon, formerly belocging to Garrick, with bis seal, a bust 

of Shak~peare carved from the mulberry tree, and a piece of old Drary 

Stage, on which Garrick often trod, were knocked down for £1 4s. A 

splendid ivory walking-stick, with Ginely-carved red coral handle, gold- 

Mounted, presented to Mr. Harley by late Duke of Sussex. £12 5s. 

A bamboo cane, gold-mounted, formerly belonging to George 1V., £1 8. 





Paper. 

Tue Lats Racket Marcu m ruts Crry.—The Racket Match which 
recently took pluce in New York between Mr. La Montague, formerly of 
Caneda, and Mr. Lowery, of this city, bas been the sabject of considera- 
ble remark among the lovers of this manly game. The result was ia fi- 
vour of the former, who scored 114 aces, while the latter only scored 47, 
the match being the best out of 13 games. Although Mr. Lowery chal- 
lenged the best player in the United States, still he did not appear to be 
aware of the difficulties to be encountered in a New York Racket Court, 
asthe mode of throwiog the bulls, (which are much smalier than those 
used bere), the greater height and length of the court, and the general 
style of playing, were all different to what be had been used to ; but with 
some practice iu the New York court, he feels confident in being a match 
for Mr. Montague. 

We have been informed that there is a gentleman of this City who bas 
played rackets successfully with Mr. M. when be resided in Montreal, and 
was then considered the champ'oa of Canada, besides beating the best 
English players who have visited New Bruaswick, and that with some 
practice, he would not hesitate to enter the lists against bim for the par- 
pose of upholding the honour of New Brunswick in this truly British 


It is somewhat singutar that in all our contests with strangers in an 
manly exercise. our people have been compelied to meet them on thee 
ground, and consequently under very adverse circUlumtences — New Bruns- 
wicker, Dec. 21. 

New Names ror New Journats.—For the amusement of the readers 
of The Century, as well as for the bevefit of enterprising editors who may 
hereafter project the establishment of a new paper, we publish a few of 
the names submitted for our approval while we were deliberating on the 
title of this paper. 





tion, Columbian, Trumpet, Dram, Clarion, 

Abead, Present, Future, Mail, Express, Mailbag, Budget, M 
Mail, Rock, Stone, Planet, Cable, Sword, Seventy-Six, Seventy- 
——— Pounder, Ironsides, Old Hickory, Observatory, Sentinel 
’ 


Enp ov a Great Ratiwar Ficat.—The contest which has so long 
existed between the London and N irth-Western, Great Northern, and 
the Manchester, Sbefficld, and Lincolnshire Rai!way Companies bas been 
brought to a close, and one of the first results is, a bigher tariff for goods 
and passengers oa their respective lines. The contest has been fierce and 
expensive, and we presume that the battle has only beea closed by a coa- 
cession which admits the two last-named companies into Liverpool on 
sonditions not jess favourable than they would have experienced if the 
branch line which Parliament tbrew out last Session for counecting Gars- 


, Sentry, 


ton with Toxteth-park had been conceded. Considering the high grouad | J&ct 


which the Loudon and North-Western took during the whole of this pro- 
longed contest, and its powerful Parliamentary influence, the causes 
which bave led to thiserrangemenot must have bad their origin ia a deep- 
seated conviction of its necessity. To bave carried oa the war mach 
further would inevitably have led the companies to the fate of the re- 
nowned Kilkenny cats. The shareholders of the three companies will 
now fiud, vo doubt, the benefits of peace. How the public will fare in 
the new arraogemeat remains to be seva.—European Times, Dec. 4. 


Saves or Laxp iw Scor.ayp.—James Barns, Esq., of the firm of G. 
& J. Burs, Glasgow, bas purchased the estate of Kilmabew, in the parish 
of Cardroxs, whicd belonged to Alex. Smoilett, E-q., M.P.—The estate of 
Woodside, three miles north of Aberdeen, was recently sold to Dr. Will, 
late of the Royal Aberd hire Highland The lands of Kinogseat, 
also in Aberdeenshire, the property of James Morrison, Esq., of Balhag- 
gardy, have been purchased by Sir Thomas Blaikie. 








Porrive ras Question Canpip.y.—Simioni Wangkavou, wishing to 
bring the object of his affection . these homely re- 
marks to ber, in the bearing of several other “I do not wish 
to have you because you are a good-lpkiog woman ; that you are not. 
Bat a woman is like a necklace of uwers,—pleasant to the eye and grate- 
ful to the smell ; but such a necklace does not long continue attractive ; 
beautiful as it is one day, the next it fades and loses its scent. Yet a 
pretty necklace tempts one to ask for it, but, if refused, no one will often 
repeat his request. if you love me, I love you ; bat if not, neither do I 
love you ; only let it be a settled thing.”— Williams's Feajee Islands. 





Suxpay Eventnc Services at Sr. Pavi’s Carneprat.—The opening 
of St. Paul's Cathedral for services and sermons on Sanday evenings 
on Sunday last. Notice bad been given that the railing of 


there appear to be wach crowding. Such there was, and the side doors 

opened, and betore six o'clock the 2500 seats appropri- 
ated to the public were filled. Many of tbe earliest visitors, however, 
were wedged in at the ceatral west door, haviog mistaken the notice, and 
get admission at all. Accounts rialaly 





688. | Evening Service, which he intoned in @ fine voice, audible, we should 


other | 


before seven o'clock the Lord Mayor arrived in state, A striking feature 
in the was the almost entire absence of the female element, 
there being scarcely a boanet to be seen “ below the reserved seats,” aud 
even in these the ladies were in large minority, The congregation ap- 
peared to be almost exclusively composed of the middle classes, 4+ se- 
ven o’clock the Rev. W. C. F. Webber, Minor Canon, commenced the 


of the choir began to arrive, and their seats were speedily filled. Shortly | 


thiuk, ia every = The lessons were i the Dean, who was not 
so well heard. The Bishop’s discourse occupied fifty-five miautes, mak- 
a? eatire service of more than two hours’ duration.— London paper, 


Deara or 4 Ceyrenartan.—Mr. Jobn Barton died at East Barkwitb, 
Lincolnshire, on the 2nd inst. He was born on the 25th of June, 1760, 
and thas lived in the reigns of Georges II. IIL, IV., Wm. IV., and Vic- 
toria. For seventy-five years he was tenant of the glebe farm under six 
successive Rectors of East Barkwith. He was a man of remarkable 
strength and industry, being kaown, even after he was an old man, to 
work in the fields ali day, and remain up nearly all night thrashing corn 
for the market. When more than ninety-six years of age he would walk 
to church and back, a distance of nearly three miles ; and less than two 
years he took the plough and ploughed for about two hours. His 
hair was black at the time of bis decease, and bis eyesight was so good 
that he could read small priat, in church always following whe service 
end joining in the responses with great precision.—London paper, Dec. 11. 


A Reverenp Denouncer oF Crinotive.—On Sanday night the Rev. 
Mr. Rees, of Tatham-street Chapel, Sunderland, fell foul of the present 
rage for huge proportions in ludies’ dresses, His chapel is generally 
well attended, and he had observed lately that where females were seated 
more space was taken up than the chapel could afford them, and so he 
spoke out, and tuld them ia good set phrase that the chapel was free— 
that all who came could enter any part they pleased—but that each pew 
was intended to hold so many, as they could see plainly marked in 
figures, and that for the numbers so marked must go in, if they 
presented themselves. The sittings, he said, were not arranged for “ the 
present proportions of the ladies ;” yet he could not see that 
these proportions should be the means of excluding people from the 


cha pel, or ot hindering the devout worabi from the 
t pper hearing the gospel. 








Curious Marcu mw Loypoy.—A match, which excited some little in- 
terest, more from its novelty than from the sum depending upon it, came 
off last week, between Capts, Grosvenor and Bruce. The terms of the 
match were which party on horseback should set from the Gaards’ Club 
to the Tower in the shortest space of time. Capt. Grosvenor took the 
route of the Strand and the City, whilst his opponent adopted that of the 
Surrey side ; and notwitnstandiog that the time at which the match came 
off was the busiest period of the afternoon, namely, three o'clock, Captain 
Grosvenor, who was mounted on a charger, won easil y.— Bell's Life, 5. 
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SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TANDERS WILL BE RECEIVRD AT THIS 
Office until NOON of TUBSNAY, the PIPTSENTH MARUH, 1859 for Pive Years’ 

tease of the Exclasive Rights of Salmon and Sea Fishery, upon the 

Rivers of | ower Canada : 


ia: 

The Rivers M. Great pietaum, Bats Natashqum, 
. Pentecost, ‘Teintiy, Goodbmdt, Lroal ain, and Saint 

a le severally as Estuary snd Fluviatile ~ the former lim 

by jow water mark, and riverwards D0t to exoeed the line of bi, bh water, inclading ene mile 
frontage on each side, together with ase of whatever buildings thereat may be to the 

Crown, also permission to appropriate all necessary timer and fuel ; ‘he la. ter, or Finvial 

vision, to consist of the whole course of stream upwards from its coufluenee 





| 































ite 





Moisir, Sainte Marguerite 
ato 


waters. 

The Rivers English, Bersimis, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande 
onne, Petite Bergeronne, Bit, Srounan, Johns (en baat ) and Black or Sa/mon, to be 
pi da ye AS ee estuary ani inoer characters, bu. @ iL.ke fromage 
m| aclusive. 

Any Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obdta'n a renewal of Lease for other four 
then next ensuing, on such terms as shall be at that Lime determined by ihe Governor 


neral to Council. 
Leases jodbout, Bersim's and Jeremie, will be made sahjeet to the ocou- 
Hadson’s Bey Com any of the tenements pow in their ~ wotll 


The King’s Posts”’ on the 15th Novemoer 
“Tender for Fisheries,” to be te the Crowa 
ment, Toroato, should 2 
‘ar which of the aforesaid Ri vers, aod whether for either or beth of the holdings. 
The anoual rent prop sed for beth, or for either a eee. 
&oc. of two good securities resident in for due fulfiiment of the 
conditions of such con'ra t. 
The rent will become payavie half yearly. ov 
For further particulars appiication to be made to this Dep 
ent of Fisberies for Lower at Quebec. 
. M. VANKOUGHNET, 


Berger- 
all 


tend 


or to the Sup 





Crown Lands Depart i, vaharate 
is meu! 
Toronto, Ih December, 1858. 


'HOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTRENTH 8T. 


PRAMES FOR THE PURTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
AND THE “HERO OF LUCENOW."’ 
Of the best , aed at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W., F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Con. Grann & Fuizanera 8t8., New Youa. 











Coess. 


PROBLEM No. 521, sy Conrap Barer. 











WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


Anyth'ng. 
Anything. 
checkmates. | 


The modest corner appropriated to Chess has swelled into a fair proportion 
of a colama ; our expressions need therefure no longer be contracted within the 
smallest possible compass. We seize this opportunity to expres to our Vorres- 
pondents our hope to bear ‘rom them often, to assure them that we shall 
be at all times ready to give the o any information at our disposal on the sub- 

in which we have 4 common inierest.—We shall have mach io re- 
ceiviog both Problems and Games, from which we shail select for publication 
those of intriasic merst, and likely to prove interesting to all who take the troa- 
ble to study them. 





A BRILLIANT GAME BETWEEN MESSRS. MORPHY AND JOURNOUD. 
( Sicili 0 ing.) 


WHITE (MR. M.) BLACK (Ma. J.) WHITE (MR. M.) BLACK (MR. J.) 
1. Pto K 4th PwQ Bin 12. B takes B to 

2. PtoQ 4th P takes P 13. Kt to Q 5th PwKR3rd 
3. K Ktto K B3d P to K 4th i4. P to K B Ath 

4. K BtwoQBath K Bo K (Well played, indeed.) 

5. PtoQB3rd PtoQ3rd 14. QwQtud 
tye P takes P 15. PtksK P(die Kto Keg 
7. K Biks P (ch) K to B- covering cb) 

8 QKttakesP Q Kt to Q B 3rd 16. K: to Q B 7th 

9. Btakes K Kt K R takes B ik. Q takes Kt 
10. Castles QtoK 17. Q takes B (ch) 

11. K Kt to Kt 5th B takes Kt And Black 








wing game was played recently at the Brooklyn Chess Club between 
met am pe thew doer — 


play 

PERRIN. AMATEUR. MR. AMATEUR. 

Black. hite. White. Black. 
1. Pto K 4th to K 4th IL. BtoK Kt5 Castles 
2. K KtwB3d KttoK B 3d 12. K Keto K Sth gee om 
3. Kt takes P Q 3d 13. Kt takes Kt takes Kt 
4 KttoB3d KttikesP B takes Kt P takes B 
5. P to Q 4th Pw Q 4th 16. Qtw KRSth PtKBéth 
& Bee at B to Q 3d P two K Bath A aay | 
7.PwQBéth PwQB3d 17. KttakesQP B takes BP 
8. P takes P P takes P 18. Kt takes B Q takes Q P ch 
9. Castles Bto K 34 19. KtoR Rbk Te! 
10. Q KttoB 34 K Kt to B3d ». B P hite resigued. 
The T hic match between New York and Philadelphia terminated on 
Weduesday evening in the victory of the latter. New York resigaed at the 3%b 
move. Wo ahall bave our say hereon next week. 
NEW OF GOODS, 


STORE AND STOCK 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
#. DERBY & COMPANY 
Tailors, 


57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREEY BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
KING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMI>ES THAN 
B those 7 covantes, ant Setter ateates Sur he Ganley of Gals Martantics, 
which, for ASCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is Ca 
Tort dee LARGEST FIRST-OLASS CUSTUM TAILORING ESTABLISB- 
MEN ORK, if not in the World, recet 
TIN BEW YON usens. & 
MascractoRens’ 
steamers Vessels, (nrougaoul tbe season, 
— house for NOMY in the United Staces. 
pest CE NOTICE.—The Mails for 
sieamer F 


ARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
+ nm sity for GENTLE- 
we ws DEESS, aod wt be Fouad. upon inspeeuion, for STVum, QUALITY sa PRICE the 
LION will close ai this Oilice on SATURDAY the Sh dayrof at a ihe 











for CALIFORET A, ae Sonth Coast, 
Oflice INESDAY the Sb 
-— Lv. PUWLER, joomesn” 


may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be 

mpUy attended to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country 
Vian denparee. 

L. Northalb, 


ee Terie miteer beeen ppl m4 9 
at the house. 

= AT d-made Paper, only to be proe red there. 
a@ AT GIMBREDE’S.—Sturiped Note Paper in Four Colours. 

a= AT GIMBREDE’S.—Macquet Paper, 101 kept at any other store. 

ao AT GIMBKRE YE’S.—Alhambra Papers, in variety of sbades and shapes. 
aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—French & English Note Papers, 300 varieties. 
aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—A great variety of Papier-Mache Desks. 
az AT GIMBREDE’S.—Elliptic Opera-giasees, in pearl and ivory. 
s@ AT GIMBREDE'S.—French Sealing Wax, Gay and Sombre colours. 
se aT GIMBREDK’S.—Playing Cards, Kucha & Picquet Packs). 
av AT GIMBREDE’S.—A Card Case inelniad wub each (plate). 

a= A Case also included with 100 Cards, from an old plete. 


av AT GIMBREDE’S.—Note Paper Jovitations at the same price as ards. 
av AT GINBREDE’S.—Visiting Cards engraved in proper style and finish. 
a@ AT GIMBR 2 d@ Initial 8u artistically executed, 


a@- AT 588 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel.—€xamine the specimens (that 
are 418 produc tons). 


: is ida ny 
oltlatt (A ~~ “meee 1 Fans.—4 Splendid Assortment just imported, 


whieh will be 
be attended to 




























































































































aa GIMB. . Graveur de Cartes Bijlecs @ 
Invitation, &c.. &e., « importeur d- Papier et Kaveloppes de Paris et 
anas' ane grande variete d’articies ue ux de Noce et fete du jour de 
GIMGREDE. Premier Graveur de C .rtes, a New York, Hotel M we” 





= ARE for the Holidays.—Gentle fina on 
ute ree tia Ceo ley fours Day, src tmbcnER, why grey 
hie is we far nthe @ Lexan 
Inve frat spe of ibe ae He also bas the stock of a!l the newest kinds of 4 
be found in| 


e.ty especially Brisw) Board. N.B.—Ali old p ates recat 
order to inne the best iimpressions on uoglazed cards, provided one 
GimeatDe. Leader of Fashion in Card Eagraving, 588 Broad 


s@- READ the Notice.—GIMBBEDE, Fashion 
fn tur Oora BD ee Siewing Satay calls SPSEoe PH ordering 
their W-atreg Cards, Se. are a tan lerd-Ba- 
Gree coiled upn 10 RG-SxeovTe cards farnished Dv workmen, had been 

the jueorrect aesign aad 
now 
<1 
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jour 
ment of Wed 
Wedding Tavivatwan. GIMBREDE, EBugraver, 688 Broadway, Hast side. 


to give the names 
pee TED MON tet sam WaPetcs Pre ceraed bit 
and coloured st.mping—as well as to name the unsuccess!ul house. GIMB:! 
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Tulet Goods. Ia ead “2 the large-t aod 
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WEDDING CARDS,’ 
VISITING CARDS. 


Mis, & Ars, Fol Doe, 





WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS. 
has stock of 
Ce ey ee 
«en |, can be . othing can ‘parchare. Gapirel = 





ora — a 








“all at bis i”. y. and of 
Lcttes’ Gaiters. Gentiemen’s Bona , &04 Children’s Bboes, everything im his line 
required by comfort, and his cuarges are wonderfully modera’e. 

INTO: DINING-RUOMS, CORSERVATO 
W'S TILES FOR TESTIBULES. HALLS, INv- 

ries and Heartns, for Public of every kind. as laid by the Sabseribersin 
ibe tol at Washiagton, Banks, Hotels and in every 
part country. pa 

ow = bt New York. 











J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
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~ WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS LN 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
govtcrs Orders from any section of the country or the Provinces. Particular attention 


ps to Faraishiag families with Sliver Ware. Reference may be made to the pub 
lasher of the Aloon 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
BALL, BLACK & ©O., 247 Broadway, (Cor. Murray St.,) 
Are now opeaing a very large and rich assortment of Goods, ver late arrivals, suitable for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
Comprising Rich and New Styles of Jewelry, 
DIAMONDS, BMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, and every variety of UNSET STONES. 
Coral Goods, 
New and Elegent Patterns. 
Watches. 
A full assortment of al! the Celebrated eee of England, France, Germany & Switzerland. 


nd Bronzes. 
A very large and beautiful rari New And Artistic Designs. 


Va 
tifal assortment of PORCELAIN, SEV SY RES CHINA, papas, PARIAN and 
ee ANTI QUE VASEs, Beautiful ——e and entirely New 


Parian Wa: 
A New Variety, comprising GROUrEs, FIGURES, BUSTS, ORNAMENTS, &c., &c. 
Stat 
ail Invoice of very beautifal paams SPATUARY, among which are Groupes, 
ganna Paruren Madonnas vad flower Peires, by Pampeloni and other weil known Artists. 
ou Pamtings. 
large Invoice of OIL PAINTINGS, from the Dusseldorf, Dresden, Berlin and oma 
Beton many of them perfect gems, and will bear comparison with the finest est collections 


— Dressing Cases, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mountings. 

ra Glasses, Fans, Head Ornaments, 
Together with a very large assortment of FANCY GOODS, of every deseription. 


Swiss Goods. 
A mnall Invoice of SWISS CARVED WORK, very Beautiful. 


sal Ware. 
Additions having been made to this Deparument of our Stock, of our New Standard 
Rilver, a 950-1000 fine,) we are prepared to age it 1 be equalied in the United 
Slates, as ality Quantity, Variety of Styles, Patterns and Workmanship, and are pre- 
pared to turatah, ai very short notice, orders to any extent. 
Piated Ware and Cutle 
A large and full assortment of Sheffieid, Hirmingham, and Amertenn PLATE and CUT- 
LERY. 
The above (oods have been selected —_ great care during the last Four Months, by Mr. 
ale who has recently returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in saying they 
most Beautiful and Rich Collection of Goods ever before offered for sale in this 


to whien the 


OL 4 Strangers visiting the ows. mae cent a very pleasant hour or two in looking 
over our y invi 
New York, et, whe 2d, a5. 


BALL, BLACK & cO., 
7 Broadway. 





. RR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
and Elegant Assortment of Fine Parts Styles of Jewelry. 
of DIAMOND. RUBY, EMERALD, PRARL, STONE CAMEO. & ENAMELLED 
all of HIS OWN MANUFACTURE. which he will sella: RETAIL at the MA- 
SLOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. NO PLATED, FILLED or IMITA 
Y SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT, 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE OBLEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES; ogee in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 39 PER CENT. LESS IN PRICE. 





TIFFANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 


Bronres, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 
Tie. Sones iassen, and every variety of Fancy Goods. 
A is particularly called to our 

Silver Ware ee 


Pepenty'de westates capentartay an Sar se article 6 and perfect finish are concerned, 

but every artic owe make is ae Ee (925-1000 fine)—a feature 

bgt. ped mek overlooked b: secchaaten of tear Ware country, where there is 
inte the nandard. 


regu 
“~w the Sole in New York, for the sale of 
eure niet aries es Prods a owe 
“Brery sree ma! meefta te ‘pak iain figures, a at the loweak price for which it wilt be 60ld. 
A to our estab! incurs no Uo obligation tn pave rchase. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
‘440 Heondway, New York 
HOLIDAY GOODS! 


J. & ©. BERRIAN, NO. 601 BROADWAY, aw YORK, 
UMPORTERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS I 





House Furnishing Articles, and Fancy 
for sale a fuil assorument of FINE TABLE CUTLERY, of the best makes, English 
Aneta 
lvery and Peart Handied Dinner, Dessert, Baths, and Tea Kaives, in full sets, io 
rosewood, oak and fancy cases, or b rs single doz 
sels ar sing!e dumen af Bilver- ated Knives, in _— Pearl, or plated handles. 
Bieels Knife Sherpeners, Cheese Scoops. Nat Picks, 4c, to match. 
‘a Knives, ming Knives, Cleavers, ‘Unenpanes and Sardine 
sorews, Cork Levers, &° 
ia whe or st Rodgers & Sona, and 4 makers. 
and Pocket Kuives, of all the best makers. The largest assortment of 
Silver Plated W me 
country, embracing tira Waiters. Liquor and, Salad Stands, Casters, Cake 
aoe Tea and Coffee Seta, ox, Water Kettles, Hreakfast Flawee Vases, Fish 
and Piate Uovers. p Tureeos, Frult and Mejon Carvers, Ly ee Scissors, 
Toast Rack, Hot Meat and Vereubi © Dishes, Muflia aad Toast Dishes, Ice and Water 
Picchers of all kiods, ce. &e. 
Spoons, Forks, Ladies, Vegetable Forks, Salt and Mustard Caps, Egg Boilers, and every 
to the furnishing a aa — nevis, 
wa pasd Walters, mm sets, or singly, of all quali 
. Cake, Jelly, Padding and Veyerable” Moulds, of all kinds, Jelly Bags and 
furalnare ya Oyster Dishes, Deckwhant a Walle and Wafer Irons, Datch Ovens, Roast- 
ire Gridirons, a ora, 
““Tioe “Horses, Fropetiers, Sieighs, Sleds, two. three and four-wheeled Carriages, Go 
Garts, Toot Uhests, Bat ledoors, Graces, Games, Solitairesa, German Tactics, Puzzles, Chess- 
ag 1 ‘Chinese and German, Draught aod Draught Boards, Backgammon, &c. 
“Stas variety of aseful aod ornamental —— Engiish, and German articles, suit- 
able ts for Presents, ali of which are offered at 


zit 


Lowest sag 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 601 Broadway, N. Y. 





BILLI as RDS. 
BILLIARD TABLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
WITH L. DECKER’S IMPROVED MECHANICAL CUSHIONS, PATENTED NOVEM 
ER Ora, 1858. 
These Cashions are combined of pure elastic material, conseq cannot get out of or- 
der, as do the bard gorece low G0 ane Ser 


faced Cushions. eens on. ye perfectly 
safe, and will wee a ball twelve feet furher than the hard face. 
ra, ATS stock of Tab antes 05 eas er ue oles. “ually, ad peice 
oF FL 


BLES. 
‘san ("No.4 ful size, 46 by 9 feet.. 
No. 5, y S feet. oo 
bet No. 6, ”: Seuy 7 feet.. 
ulated for children—a fine present ‘or the holidays. “nese 
prices are all slate h fixtures complete. A liberal discouat for cash. 
second hand 


marb! te oles low for cash. 
» . EN: L. DECKER, 90 Ann Street. 
TLL RD TABLES.—' PHELAN'S m proved Billiard Tables and 
aeee. Cushious. —Prote ree Patient, dated: February 19, 1856 ; Ucto- 
per 2} 1855 ; December 8, 1857 ; Seman ¥ 1858. The recent wrth een ie in’ these tab 
roake them ‘unsurpassed in the world. scientific billiard player 
as combining speed with trath, never bef le. Salesrooms 
786 and 788 & , N.Y. fi n Street, 
OCONS KER A ot GOLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers. 
MASURY & WHITON, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS, OILS, AND BRUSHES, 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; DRAWING AND MATHEMATICAL 


UMENTS, 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
No. 111 Fulton St., N.Y. 
M & W. offer the largest assortment of 8 pes and 5 pic Views to be found 
e in the city. 
Amongst the pictures are vi 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN +f rae at ANTIQUITIES. 
THE iF EGYPT. 




















PYRAMIDS 0} 
SPAIN, TURKEY. FRANCE, BELGIUM, 

Orders fi of the al) A MS Sg 

‘rom nd part led, at from 
A very good glass ot soca for pres frm 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 5 
THE BLACK SWAN QUILL, 
No. 808, 


ne | BOLD AND RAPID Waertns if HAS NO EQUAL! A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
this splendid Pen just received, on cards and io box-s of one dozen. 
For sale to the trade only, at the Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 91 John 8 


HENRY "OWEN, Agent. 
Fall supplies of all popular numbers now on band. 


NEWSPAPFSBRS, MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 42, 44, and 47 Nassau St., N. Y., 
RE THE AGENTS FOR, AND sureyt F PROMPILY TO RUSSCRIBERS IN ANY 


rian. America, every Ne Peri blished in Great Bri- 
—¥ reland, ¥ the Europe. ze Gonrtatae x List, ahwing Prices of Babscr.ption wo 100 dif- 








STA’ ISLAND 1D FANGY DYEING EST. D 
OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOHN @ DOORS FROM BROADWAY, N. Y. 

EPLET Sed aes every desirable a and provided with he aie talent and 
RRSTETE ihc fma tr re 


a fre-eminecs as may ba ave been 
reputation, their ov Ay ia * oy " In yee. clenneing, an6 4 } ing ye and 
Gentlemen nied, aod they « Siks, Velvets, Satins, I &e., an ey they intend to stand 
mpirenet, Se — it the continued aang 3 of th unity. 


soot prompuiade and care. 
Eft, akriunwe, We #0 
3 and $d from Broadway. N. Y. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOO’ AND FISHING TACELE. 

, ED Undersiqnes reestees 10 FIRST PREMIUM for the above Astictes at at the World’s 
Cry ae on hand « large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, pny 

BAIT, TROUT F! dn. bs., of every eusiaty, which he is able to supply on the most 


Mvmante doing ip Dv ebove dytitien, WE ad th to Gaatr Sateen weal and emmine bie 
Sioek before making their p 

THOMAS H BATE, Li pt New York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, Fisb- 
ermen to be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 








$4.50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
HE Lick pay TS ARE NOW pmavyntne ae CELEBRATED ps ag 
rm. Hand HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME ~~" | COALS fe 

sees, .. eee ont direct from boats at the above reduced price , hon ges 

cen 

Ay can be gus eine, rth River foot gf Tah Siege, Ra hiner at Wo. Ta Wes 
foot of of Warren Street, oe ree foot of 4th East Kiver; at oe est 
Street ; at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Mesemen, .. Nos. 165. 273, 5) Paar 
way. TeLES "AS HECKSUbER & 


& SROULING KITCHEN KITCHEN RANGES. 
A ween R ae RA MMODATION FOR 


€the Fire. 
and sengp euastabtlion Gund, tae &e., are on sale at the 
care HEATER WORKS. 
0. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 














INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
if d and Pa d in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become wv padlic, to another, that 
on 
at the lowest 
‘ater Street, N. Y. 








the most perfeet 
~~ WORK 
(Successor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Noa. 264 and 266 





HEATER, 
ADE PERFECTLY GAS-TIGHT, WITH IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
Surf. aan, and SMALL CONSUMPTION OF FUEL, for 
w ng and Ventilating Dwellings, Churches, Stores, Hos- 
Seml 


pitais, naries, 
or any buliding wee where a PURE, MILD ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 
or wholesale, 
aay HEATER WORKS, 





DRY CHAMPAGNE WINBS. 
T= SUBSCRIBFR HAS RECRIVED A SHIPMENT OF SUPERIOR VERZENAY 
a and NES, which are aod de 


CABINET WI pure, Hicate, and 
be found suited to the of connoisseurs and others who be voy 
rs 5 poe. 
Beaver Street, New York. 





j STOUT, 
| Ay a pAPERiAlL QUARTS OR PINTS, RECRIVED DIRECT 


No. #0 Bes: Beaver Street, New York. 
Bole Agent of Mesure, Berea. in the Usited Binion ons Oeands. 


suppile. at ae S their residences w tia tingres fase Hevensen, in tage oo, and 
io gallons, fron. the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Wait Stager. ex cu. 


L & W. GEERY, ag ty ttt lee N.Y 
IMPURTED WINES, GROCERIE 
(Established 1804.) 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, quran. 
Te gh pe pe Pn PA are choice in their taste. and 











variety 
BReakrast, , Yoram. ¢ i—; Genrewsan, YounG Hysos, &c., in cnesia and half 


Mocua and Java.—Wives—Mapermas, Sueneres, Ports, Hocns, &c., very old 
and high grades, in original packages, demi-johos, magoums, and bottles. 
BARTON AND GUESTIER'S CLARETS -~CuAMPaGNeSs : Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 


Verzenay, H «. G. H. Mamm’s, &c., &c., &c. 
Liquors. oRS.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, A. &e., &c., ta or! 
packages ; Curacao, ino, Antsette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c. Mat? Liqvons.< 


don Brown Stout, Scotch. and Eaglish ALES. 
Choice 


Sas Lancers ta wnsvamtad puss; entef cepoun tipestaiion: 





PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRBALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
HO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad And at 
VORERAS, 


ava COMSPANELY © on jm Rane, Ae AND Onan FOR AL Evans Sancneres 
brands of Champagne, cluding be WD own MAX SUT. All the varieties of Claret 


Tithe diferent Kinds of Plekice, Rances Mustard, Sweet Oil, be. 
purser: wri merece 


GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every every masvina fom eet 
whteh Gey deliver Gaaed shang teak pares of Twa saa’ ail the auigh 
vouring country adjacent thereto 


THE HOPE MILLS, 
[RsTaBLISHED 

NO. Tl FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU., 

DEALERS IN COFFER, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa 
Ground Cote. Grouad qi Tag So 

na, Rice, Flour, &c., M 





J. G. Isuam. (é. J. Bosms 


Roasted and 
WoW White, A African and une Pepper. in 
5 Coffee Roasted and Ground for 
lis and Factory, Jersey City. 
JOHN MUNROE &@ CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gene Sp mead LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


aan jVerbmmy, 5g 








FR. eos, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GReat RITAIN, BELGIUM, RLAND, a 
IRELAND, SPALN, ITALY, WED! 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. 


Gomes ansenesse, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac, 
Office in New York, No. 8 wen Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
WN. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
= Broadway, N. Y¥., 
CALIF QREIA, © gupaee 8s aa THE SANDWICH Is 














DX DIEARDS, oy ibe tail Same er Lf) + — yo 
REMITTANCES. 
wNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 


DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IX SUMS TO SUIT, PROM 1 UPWARD, 
Ne eC OTLAND 
PRELAND: or Waters, f 


BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
DUNCAN, ra oN & Co, 

CORNER OF PINE AND eee STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 
RICHARDSON'S IRISH &o. 
tavialning the or BICHARDSONS Lt LINENS, at and those 


desirous ef 
the fail aime of het rm, REC HEA IDSON BONS dc OWDEN, ac a.guarenty of ibe 


ess and durability 
caution is rendered — ager it <p aren qunnttnneet as inferior and Gafestive 


Linens are prepared season after and sealed 





baa PIANOS, AND FOREIGN MUSIC.—C. BREUSLING, 701 Broad. 
ar has the exeiusive agency of the celebrated Girard Pianos, for the norihera parts 
wed Biates. Those imported by 


are made expressly to resiat the American 





THE METROPOLITAN GYMNASIUM FoR LADIES AND GEN- 





—vpen day and evening, 93 Sixth Aven 
SUVER-PLAT ty A ents an, Forks, a, Ladies, Fish Carvers, Fish Slicers, {Cane 
wea, Pie Kaiv, srigas te Ags, otc., bes 2 a lowest prices, a! 
RIAN’S, col Srentvey. 





BA IVORY and Silver-Plated bandied Table Cutlery, the lar; 
P ee FY at the lowest prices, at ae eee eee 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


TE RLING Silver Cake Knives, Pie Knives, Ladies, Fish Slicers and Carvers, Olive 
S eons, Marrow Spoons, Children’s Kaives and Forks, Asparagus Tougs, etc., etc., at 


Sp 
the low est prices, as 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
CuasisTmaAs TREES tbristmas Trees, Wax Tapers and suitable articles, at 
BERRLIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
gry EM-PLATED WAR B.6 reaies: assortment in the country, at the lowest 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
SAT ELS, Skates, over one hundred varieties of Baglish, American and German Skates 
seventy cenis to (\weive dollars per pair (strapped) at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


QUEIaus and Sleds, over 30 varieties, from fifteen cents to twenty dollars each, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 


DEAS and New Year's for Young Folks; an un mal riet artich 
Can for presents to young persons and children, at the leon ans pete vemos bi azand 























TANS : 


SEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL .—The largest vatiety of | aha 
U articies for Holiday Presents, is Offered at the lowest variety 0 < weet =e _ 


, Wi Broadway. 








BERRLAN? 8, 601 Svesdwey. 
Hex, HORSEs, 1 HOBBY HORSES.—0ver 9 varieties, from $1 25 to $5 


ae BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
HESS.—hinese, Logiish and German Chess, of 
h . ivery, bone and wood ; bone 
aad wood © aequers or Draaghts, Domin . 
onan Te = a na oes, Dice, © ards, Backgammon ete., 


BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 











Heeseny PRESENTS.—Send one to You rieads, a 
buy one fur your: bap Th € 7 Copatry Fi m4 
sy eset ar rommes se — o Srp PRACTICAL PAMLLY 


y- ius work camired sows ® light and bewutiful seam, and any one can leara to use 
Ts dues bot miss or drop a stitch, and fs perfectly noiseless. 
Sarp Dasatug every other machine in beauty and finish, aad costs Only $5. 
FOOD ‘FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S } BISCOTINE. 
aution to 
AE PORLIO Meo ane CAUTIORED ena AIST VARLOU 
Tis of BISCOTINE whieh have Iaaiy been Esrenra0e 4 colle on tapered 
which hee has been ma. 
— to them 


Taney are the 
clone, and 
bame of m slot, and ia copyrished 











» OC & re than ten years past, 
an pocgriohevoet tt, aed the name of BIsSCOTINE. delon 


season, Richardson by Lrish 
houses, who, regardiess of the injary thus inflicted alike on the American consumer ad the 
of genuine Goods, will not readily aban ‘on a business so profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed og with ‘oO BULLOC worthless character. 
predeny og 7, & JNU. B. LOCKE. 
ents for KICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN,) 
No. 36 Chureh Street, New Yor 





GUANO. 

FA BEERS AND DE IN GUAN oiere ‘re being now 
the way to this yay from Jarv oy about ede take al which A} 
3,000 tons an expected to arrive in Desa, Farmers and Deal that orders 
will now be received for this Guano, to be supplied in regular cman 


©. 8. MARSHALL, 
Presidevt of American Guano Co., No. 66 William Street, New York. 


HERRING'S PATENT ION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
LS ee HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, we reg By WERE 
awarded separate M at the World's Fair, London, 185: Sree, New 
York, 185, nod are he only Americus Saies thai were awared Medals! et tne Lenton Wontd 
scribers Se ee coll tebesien ie rertindng Ad Bal ig od eed ee 
‘aili. preserve 
sn homens Dene, of » Semen | leking the lock. me ie 
ir agents are —4 a Se mak 
— ane < i's Paint Power Breed a ey 
4 cr ©o., xt way. Op; page A Hall. 
N. B.—Barglar Proof Sates, suitable tor the securing of Bi rosawey. pe 
at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. oraeee 








RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
COME XE TO THE WATERS AND DRINK FRERLY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE 


* $9. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
FROM iy Td F pal teey 4 Wzla., pt. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
= STA ure Cure matism, Gout, Kidaey a, Want of Aston in 
ve a Viton Lt Saeer Compiainis, Diseases peculiar to Women, and a 
wpe <—aean wiied Golo Agent f the United Si for the sale of ele. 
appoin for the Unit nous ee Se sale of the above 
brated Water. Sea eneees great benefit himself (rom its use, he recommends i: for the 
ure ©! ea! Pp 
Water is sold ia its natural state by Sam and M pamphiet, giving an analysis of its pre- 
will be given to any one wi a 4 
The towing certificates are a few of the wonderful cures produced i < ite use within the 
past year, and coming from genlemen weoory, divests of all quackery. 


From General Webb, Editor of * pee 
ew eae May 7, 1858 
C. L. Marugr, Esq.—Dear Sir: Tt is quite unnecessary for me to gi certificate 


ve y 
of are experience in relation to the curative effects of ine Water ef dt. « ‘atharine’s Weil, Ca- 
nada W ‘inquirer. 








est. You will Gad = you require in the coluaen of the Courier and £ 
have conviction, both from personal experieace and ob 
san mont cae Gout, and they will fad it a spe- 
e 
Lp a 4 eno Goel ee neta get meg to recommend its waters, as 
Se Seana Mects hat have ever come under or ome 
vi 


The testimony referred to, is the more valuable, on 8 wee at ren We bene® 0 Crtend, bat 
pabinbed fr te go Ae putin and he ope a bemetiiiing the 
traly, J. “Watson Bt 


N ISS 
C. L. Maraze—Dear Sir: For inflammatory Thave used the W. from 
Artesian Well, at St. Ostharine, Canada Gaaadn Wed, which yougave me cad found His he bigheck 
Water from the well in ite natural state, without being boiled 
my opinion to be erred. Yours al 


or concentrated, is in 
EDWLN FORREST, 
wna be bad by 

to the subscriver, 


tae ULL. oo will =a vy spe 


©. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 











a le. The BISCOTINE is pat up in one 


, . ‘Weclocale and reat d: by DELLE y “ 
Manufacturers of the Kacahou walnds, sod sod Cordial ¥ © & 0O., Cheurists, 
gy tL Riair of Caliaaya Bark,” 638 lrvad: 


without or 
we mayaeed gate ey ap we je ex tinea iota te men 
‘or the anv ot taherea!, disease. 
Salen caludtens Giteas eaten teepcemn te stages Of diecene or aout of 





Sold at the 
nes, No. $0 Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 








IN THE BRITISH 
ES PAYABLE IN henge oS WHERE THE 
has branches or agencies, and Bi, 5h 2 e 





. NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN BONDS, orn BANK = pore 5 SPECTR, LAND WARRANTS, AND 
Also make CoLLections a ae the U.S., pe Cauironnia. and Ongcon. 


RICHARD 
General Financial Agent. 
Bes. COLONIAL, AND oo STERLING ee STOCKS, NOTEs, 
a gga purchased for sale: Leaas negotiated, " 2% William Street 











BREWER & CALDWELL 
80 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
as aie eK or 


= of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in 
enums Eneiarn, 
Ina 


AUGUST ar 
No. 76 BEAVER ‘REET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF TUE WORLD, 
For the Ué of Travellers: 








CHOICE F. 

HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD qoarany Is Sale pA PREPARED TO SELL 

about 1,500,000 Acres of ia T. and upwards, on 
Wess teed ware grein Snare ns wo aia en, “et pes 

y 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. pat mtg ey LY 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme and inclade variety of eli- 
prairie, inversperseu wi and Southern sections 

Wedmhnstes, sheretting wih besuliful prairies aad openings fhe clingste io more beagn, 
mild and equable, than acy oiber part of the country—the air is pure aad bracing, wants By 


ound 
and present the most favourable ity, fOr persons of industrious habits and smail 
means, to acquire a comfortable ipa few years.—Chicago is now the greatest 
market in the world—and the facility economy with which the products of these 
can be transported to that market, meke more profitable, at the prices asked, 
iipeee more remste 6 gowwenens. fetetl ~a6 the addilonal cost of Wausportation is a per- 
petual tax on the imiter, Py a ed im the reduced price he re- 
ee et = by the Siate, re yt tae 
are Pape is vested, 
purchasers, which convey to ‘abodlute titles in’Pee Simple, free and lear of every mr 


j PER 

cent. will be deducted from the eredit price for Cash. Those who purchase oa 
give notes pezabio ta 2,3, 4. Sant 6 reer at tbe nd ae nadea tp tmprove testa 
enn for Sv as (© have one-half the land under @ the end of that 
time. Surveyors will sccompany those who wish to examine these Landa, a 
‘aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
Lt RG hE oe ea 
Fal pring, sewed of "eapecabie waa wel nove farmers vine nthe of 

















